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ON THE COVER 
The ‘Millennium Falcon’ pursues Boba Fett’s 
‘Slave I’. An action scene cut from ‘Return of the 


Jedi’ — or is it? Actually, these are two Airfix: 


models made by Ray Rimell and specially photo- 
graphed with additional graphics by Steve 
Archibald. For modelling advice on ‘Slave |’, see 
the feature starting on page 22 of this issue. 
Photo: Copyright © 1983, New VOYAGER. Above, 
Richard Marquand, director of ‘Return of the Jedi’. 
Interviewed by Alan McKenzie for this issue. 
Photo: Steve O'Leary. 

OPPOSITE 

The Tracking and Data Relay Satellite System 
(TDRSS) displayed inside the Vertical Processing 
Facility undergoing receiving inspection by NASA 
technicians. This satellite caused some problems 
during the sixth Shuttle flight last April and Mat 
Irvine brings us up to date with this, and the rest of 
the Shuttle programme, on page 54. Photo; 
NASA. 

OUTSIDE BACK COVER 

Another exciting scene from ‘Return of the Jedi’ 
now currently on release. Here, Lando Calrissian 
(Billy Dee Williams) is seen in a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight with a skiff guard. Photo: Copyright 
© 1982, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 
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DIXON MINIATURES 
Whole range in stock 


Open Late Nightly 
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MIDDLE EARTH Full Colour Map & Source Materials 
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Zocchi 


IRON CROWN ENTERPRISES 


ANGMAR and UMBAR Source Books £6.99 each. | 


22 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.1. 


and at Birmingham, 


E NR E Brighton, Nottingham. 


ANT GRAUITY P 


THE LINAZE BALL BEARING 


GYROSCOPE 


DOES IT 
REALLY DEFY GRAVITY? 


Spin the flywheel and see the effect. 

Whatever you decide it's sure to fascinate your friends. Be first in 
your space sector with this star among toys — designed and 
engineered in true aerospace style. Out of this world. Performance at 
a down to earth price. No extras to buy — it doesn’t even need 
batteries! Full instructions included. Suitable for children and 
adults. 


Send cheque/P.O. or use Access/Barclaycard. Price £8.95 each 
including postage and packaging. 


Credit card orders accepted by phone. Access == 
Activate receiver lift off for immediate wey VISA 
material transfer— dial (0628) 74344 = 
P.O. BOX343, Old Marsh Lane, 
L; naze Kiss L led 


MAIDENHEAD, BERKS., SL6 OEJ. 
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23rd MODEL ENGINEER EXHIBITION 
YOUR EXHIBITION DESERVES YOUR MODEL 


EXPANDED CLASSES FOR SPACE MODELLERS! 
As well as all the usual ME highlights, next year there are eight new 
categories for fans of science fiction, fact and fantasy — so don’t delay, 
start working on those models fast! New classes will include Factual 
Spacecraft, SF and Fantasy Craft (two classes), Figures, Dioramas, 
Cameos, Artifacts and a Special Junior class for modellers under 16. 
For your entry forms, write or telephone (0442-41221) M.A.P. 
Exhibitions Department, M.A.P. Ltd., PO Box 35, Hemel Hempstead, 


Herts, HP2 4SS. 


ENTER THE 1984 COMPETITION—NOW! 


Make a date in your diary - 31st December 1983 to 8th January 1984 


Prices quoted are those prevailing at 


press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 


Official NASA Apollo space 
programme films are available 
only from Istead Audio Visual 


Suitable for Betamax, VHS and ‘U’matic 


Send for NASA tapes catalogue of 
historic events in space exploration 


Istead Audio Visual 
38 The Tything, Worcester, WR1 1JS. Tel: (0905) 29713 


Make a journey to 


Runs 


Discover the new shop in the Midlands for all your Science 
Fiction, Film & Fantasy requirements. Our two floors stock 
American & British, Science Fiction, Paperbacks, Role playing 
games:- Dungeon and Dragons, Kunequest, etc. Comics:- 
Marvel, D.C., Dr. Who, T.V. 21 etc. Posters, Film stills, Fantasy 
art books, T-shirts:- Freak brothers, Thunderbirds, etc. Film 
magazines:- Starburst, Cinefantastique, Fangoria, etc. Rock 
and Pop books, Bruce Lee magazines, plus much more! 

‘Fantasy World’ is open Mon., Tue., Wed., Fri., and Sat., from 
10.00am till 5.30pm (Closed all day Thursday), and is easily 
located in the middle of Hanley city centre, at 
10 Market Square Arcade. The entrance and escalator 
up to ‘Fantasy World’ isin Lamb Street, opposite Lewis's. 
Hanley Bus Station and Stoke-on-Trent Railwa 
Station are just minutes away. If you are travelling by ; 
there are plenty of car parks available and junction 16 of the 
M6 Motorway is only 20 minutes away via the A53 and A500! 
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TOWN ROAD Vorld: 


Stoke on Trent 
Railway Station 


10 Market Square Arcade, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent ST1 INU Tel:0782 279294 


"Boom Boom” 
or "Rev it up” 


ODES Ell 


An M.A.P. magazine 
sounds interesting! 


It may be a relaxing interest, it may be an all-consuming 
passion. You might find it exciting, even captivating, often 
demanding, but always very rewarding. Your hobby is a 
reflection of you. 

M.A.P. Magazines are entertaining, authoritative, informative 
and above all great value. They’re listed below, and there’s 
one that’s just right for you and your hobby. Send for a free 
copy of the magazine of your choice and see your hobby 
or interest come alive. 


Now that sounds interesting. Doesn't it? 
MODEL & ALLIED PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
Dept. PO, Wolsey House, Wolsey Road, 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4SS. 


All these magazines are available at good newsagents now 
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Please send me my one FREE Back-issue of:- 
O Model Boats 


Aeromodeller Photography 


Movie Maker 


L_] Woodworker | 


Model Railways Model Cars 


(J Radio Modeller 


Model Engineer 


Scale Models Popular Cratts New Voyager (Space) 


LJ 


Military Modelling 


Radio Control Models Clocks 


& Electronics 
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MODEL & ALLIED PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


Dept PR, Wolsey House, Wolsey Road, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4SS. 


Kindly mention New VOYAGER when replying to advertisements. 


tis always a pleasure to receive articles 

intended for publication in New VOYAGER 
but in order to answer many enquiries 
concerning submission of material, perhaps 
the following guidelines might not come 
amiss. 

Those of you who submit articles for 
consideration are requested to ensure that 
manuscripts are tyoed double-spaced on one 
side of the page(s) with a one inch margin on 
each edge for editorial marking. (If you are 
unable to type the piece yourself, someone 
else may be prepared to do it for you.) 
Manuscripts submitted in such a way do not 
require the additional burden of copy typing in 
an office which is under continual pressure. In 
the majority of instances, the decision on 
whether or not to publish is often dependent 
on the amount of office work required to 
prepare material for the printer. 

Line drawings accompanying text (and 
remember, illustrations are compulsory for 
New VOYAGER contributions!) should be clear 
and unambiguous as they often have to be 
redrawn by our art studio for proper 
reproduction. BWW photographs should be 
glossy with good graduation; any size between 
Enprint to 7 ins. x 5 ins. is perfectly 
satisfactory, while both colour slides and 
colour prints can be handled equally well by 
our printers. 

Itis assumed that copyright of any rnaterial 
submitted is that of the contributor or that, 
most necessary, clearances have been 
obtained and reproduction fees (if any) been 
paid for illustrations. A stamped addressed 
envelope should always accompany 
unsolicited material for its return if unsuitable. 
Whilst extreme care is taken, neither myself, 
nor M.A-P., Ltd., can accept responsibility for 
the loss or damage of manuscripts, 
photographs, artwork, etc. 

As regards short SF stories and SF artwork, 
budding authors and artists please note that, 
at present anyway, Vew VOYAGER is not 
accepting these for publication. But don’t 
despair, for plans are underway for special SF 
story and artwork competitions, details of 
which will appear in subsequent issues. 


Moon mineral 
The crew of the first manned landing on the 


PLUTONIUM PETE 
> 20 OC Tat THERES. 
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CAPTAINS LOG 


‘Return of the Jedi.’ Han Solo is captured by 
Imperial stormtroopers on the forest moon of 
Endor. Photo: Copyright © 1982. Lucasfilm, 
Ltd. 


Moon have a slice of science to honour their 
historic mission. One of the newly-discovered 
minerals that came out of the lunar exploration 
is called armalcolite. lf you haven't worked it 
out yet, it's ARM — AL —COLite, which 
shouldn't need any further clues! 


Bringing you Jedi 
| make no apologies for the extensive coverage 
we have accorded the new Star Wars epic, 
Return of the Jedi, in this isssue. To those of 
you who have already seen the movie, | am 
sure many will share my view that it is the most 
impressive of the ‘series’ so far and the 
technical excellence of the special effects 
reaches new heights — one can only imagine 
what the ninth film holds in store for us when it 
is released some time around the year 2001! 
To present our coverage of the new film we 
are indebted to many individuals who have 
helped over allocation of stills and technical 
background information. | would like to take 


this opportunity of thanking Andrew Douglas- 
Jones, Colin Hankins and Sue Blackmore of 
Twentieth Century Fox, Jackie Moore and 
Andrew Mercone of Lucasfilm UK and Colin 
Campbell of the Star Wars Fan Club. To this list 
we should really add George Lucas himself for 
bringing the whole saga to fruition in the first 
place. 


So much for technology — part one 

During one of Mat Irvine's frequent and 
whirlwind telephone conversations with Fred 
(Arthur's brother) Clarke he explained, at a 
speed which would startle a ZX81, that during 
the following couple of months or so he would 
be: a) going into hospital, b) convalesing 
(which is an impossibility in itself — a bit like 
telling a volcano not to erupt) and c) visiting 
Arthur in Sri Lanka. He also mentioned that 
he'd missed recording at least three 
programmes on television as he couldn't get 
the new tape out of its wrapping... 


So much for technology — part two 

Our technical editor decided in arash moment 
that he couldn't put off buying a video recorder 
any longer. Not that he watched much TV 
anyway, being involved with the subject most 
of the day is enough; but Mat has to admit they 
are useful for time-shifting and, of course, 
there’s the odd review tape to do for Vew 
VOYAGER. At around the same time he also 
decided to replace his record deck since his 
LAB 80 was about due to receive its pension, 
stirling work, though, that it’s done over the 
last 20 years. Returning to the first subject, the 
video had to be a VHS and, consequently, 
Japanese, even if Mat tried to be slightly 
patriotic and get a badge-engineered one with 
a Ferguson label. For the deck, though, he 
could at least buy a Gritish turntable. Returning 
to the first subject (again) Mat finally walked 
out of the shop, well, perhaps staggered is a 
more realistic term, with the video. He had to 
wait a whole month for the deck. . . 

The Editor 


By ROBINSON 


DATA BANK 


Viking 1 

We reported in the first edition of New 
VOYAGER that the Viking 1 Lander could work 
until 1994. However, this may now be in 
jeopardy for, to date, scientists at JPL have lost 
contact due to a fault with the high-gain 
antenna. This appears to have been traced 
back to acommand transmitted last year when 
JPL was attempting to recharge the Lander’s 
batteries. It would now seem that one of these 
commands was fed into the wrong section of 
Viking’s memory — unfortunately, the section 
that controls the high-gain antenna. 
Consequently, although Viking Is still gathering 
information, there is no way for It to be 
transmitted to Earth. Now, of course, there is a 
Catch-22 situation here, the Lander cannot 
receive new instructions to reinstate the old 
instructions to point the antenna, because the 
latter isn't pointing at Earth to receive the 
instructions to re-point it! 

There is one hope. The Viking craft always 
had the capability that, if instructions were not 
received from mission control after a certain 
length of time, they would initiate their 
own programmes. These automatic 
programmes should have started on May 5, 
and the automatic sequence would orientate 
the antenna. Should this occur — and there is 
some doubt due to the uncertain state of the 
batteries — this would obviously give the 
scientists an opportunity to regain command 
Incidentally, the Viking 1 Lander on Mars was 
re-named the Mutch Memorial Station, in 
memory of Dr Thomas A Mutch. Dr Mutch was 
the former head of the Viking Lander Imaging 
Team, as well as a NASA Administrator, who 
disappeared in aclimbing incident In the 
Himalayas during September, 1980. 


Ariane 

At the time of writing (May) the sixth Ariane 
flight was scheduled for June 3. The full 
payload was ECS 1 (European Communication 
Satellite) the new version of BAe’s OTS; plus 
the amateur communication satellite, AMSAT 
Exosat, the European X-ray satellite, which was 
scheduled for L7, has been re-assigned to an 
American launcher, a Thor-Delta 3914, due for 
a late May launch from Vandenberg. The next 
Ariane launches are L7, L8 and LQ due for, 
respectively: August 26, November 4, 1983, 
and January, 1984. They will all be carrying 
Intelsat 5 satellites. 

This will end the Ariane 1 series, apart from 
one launcher which will be saved to launch the 
ESA Halley's Comet probe, Giotto, in July, 
1985. From L10 flights onward, the more 
powerful Ariane 3 will be used. Payloads to 
date include ESA’s ECS-2, and Marecs-B2; 
Telecom-1A and B for France and for the USA, 
Westar-6, Spacenet-1 and 2 and GTE’s G-Star 
1 and 2. 

With regard to the failed L5 launch in 
September, 1982, which came to grief nine 
minutes and 20 seconds into the flight, a joint 
statement by ESA and CNES places the blame 
onaturbopump in the third stage engine. This 
was probably caused by a combination of an 
unduly narrow operation safety margin and 
overall insufficient lubrication. 


Dr Who at Longleat 
Around 80 000 people were estimated to have 
visited the controversial Dr Who anniversary 
party, held at Longleat in Wiltshire over the 
Easter weekend in April, with many more being 
turned away simply because there was no 
room. All four Doctors, and William Hartnell’s 
widow, attended at some time over the two 
days, along with many well-known assistants, 
friends and ‘enemies’. There were also 
displays of make-up, scenery, SFX, 
merchandise and costumes, where Tom 
Baker's brown velvet coat went for £810. 

Peter Davison opened proceedings and 
then he, together with Jon Pertwee, Patrick 
Troughton and Tom Baker, delighted many 
fans at several forums and walkabouts — Peter 
Davison actually talked himself hoarse on the 
first day. 

Dr Who producer, John Nathan-Turner, told 
our reporter, Wendy Graham, about the BBC’s 


The future in Space 

NASA’s Solar System Exploration Committee 
has published details on future planetary 
missions until the end of the century. The main 
feature of these missions is that they are 
comparatively low-to-moderate-cost missions, 
and mostly based around two new space 
probes to be known as the Mariner Mark 2 and 
the Planetary Observer. The latter would 
concentrate on the inner planets, while the 
new Mariner would be a modular design, able 
to be reconfigurated for planetary, asteroid and 
comet missions. 

Four proposals have been made to date. 
The Planetary Observer craft could be used as 
a Mars Geoscience and Climatology Orbiter. It 
would orbit the planet for one Martian year 
(approximately two terrestrial years) and would 
gather information on surface composition, 
magnetic fields, if any, and seasonal cycles. 

The Mariner Mark 2 spacecraft could be 
adapted as a cometary probe, to study gas and 
dust composition, as well as to provide 
pictures. Three possible short-period comets 
have been named as potential targets — Enke, 
Tempel 2, and Honda-Mrkos-Pajdusakova 
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Peter Davison, the Marquis of Bath, Jon 
Pertwee and friends at Longleat’s Dr Who 
anniversary party. Photo: Wendy Graham. 


other plans for celebrating the 20 year 
anniversary which falls on November 23. 

A special programme has already been 
filmed in Wales featuring all the doctors apart 
from Tom Baker who appears thanks to 
previously unused footage from the series; 
William Hartnell’s role will be recreated by 
Richard Hurndall. Also returning are Carole 
Ann Ford, Nicholas Courtney, Elizabeth 
Sladen, John Leeson, Antony Ainley, Wendy 
Padbury, Deborah Watling, Caroline John, 
Richard Franklin, Janet Fielding and Mick 
Strickson. The script has been written by 
Terrance Dicks, the programme also features 
some favourite monsters, and is planned to 
last 90 minutes 


More information on the planet Venus could 
be gained with a Venus Radar Mapper. The 
aim would be to map the surface of the cloud- 
covered planet to the same resolution — 
approximately one kilometre — as that of the 
first Mars orbiter, Mariner 9. This mission has 
been derived from the original Venus Orbiting 
Imaging Radar mission. 

Last in the proposed quartet would be a 
Titan Probe and Radar Mapper. A package of 
instruments would be parachuted into the 
dense orange atmosphere of Saturn's largest 
moon, while the parent craft would radar map 
the satellite. An upgrading of the mission 
would allow for a Saturn Orbiter, in addition, to 
study in detail the planet's atmosphere, 
magnetosphere, satellites and rings. (Pioneers 
and Voyagers were fly-by missions only, they 
did not go into orbit.) Some other programmes 
did not receive closer attention because of 
their higher cost and even greater 
technological complexity, however they do 
include some intriguing missions. Soil sample 
returns from Mars and comets, Martian 
Rovers, floating stations in Titan's atmosphere; 
all have been looked at. 


DATA BANK 


Red Shuttle 

Rumours of a Soviet shuttle have been 
confirmed with the release of Royal Australian 
Air Force photographs of a second sub-scale 
space-plane floating in the Indian Ocean. It is 
reckoned to weigh 2000 Ibs and to be the 
forerunner of a larger 40 000 Ibs spacecraft 
and it resembles strongly the older American 
lifting body designs, particularly the Martin 
Marietta X-24A. Launched from the Kapustin 
Yar centre by SL-8 launchers, both these sub- 
scale craft were ocean-recovered — unusual for 
the Soviets. The first was launched on June 3 
last year, and followed by number two this 
March. This type of craft, in its full-size version, 
would most probably be used to service Sa/yut 
space stations, basically to replace the non- 
reusable Soyuz. The craft should not be 
confused with a larger shuttle, similar in many 
ways to the US version, which is also supposed 
to be under development. 


STEVE ARCHIBALD 


co NVE NTI O N S Compiled by Marion Van Der Voort 


RA CON. February 4-6. Grosvenor Centre 
Hotel, Edinburgh. 

Asmall and informal convention (not that any 
convention with Harry Harrison as GOH could 
be formal) that everyone seemed to enjoy. The 
early date meant that many Southerners just 
didn't feel that they could make the long trek 
north in wintry weather, but many people 
turned up from Northern England, as well as 
the native Scots. The hotel was very friendly, 
despite never having hosted a SF weekend 
before, and provided reasonably-priced meals. 
A good start to the convention season 
generally. 


EMPATHICCON. March 4-6. Liverpool Crest 
Hotel, Liverpool. 

This marked the return of Dot Owens to host a 
convention. Again, a fairly small and informal 
affair, the big surprise was the Guest of 
Honour, Thom Christopher, who played Hawk 
in the second season of Buck Rogers. He and 
his wife toured the convention, chatting away 
to everyone, and they seemed really interested 
In us, Not just as an audience. Several people 
are looking forward to seeing them again at the 
Triple C Convention in August. The hotel staff 
were most friendly, again providing 
reasonably-priced meals, with the option of the 
usual restaurant menu If you wanted It. One of 
the features of media conventions has always 
been the fashion show. These started at the 
1975 Star Trek Convention as a fashion show 


of beings in the Star Trek universe, thought out 
and arranged by Helen McCarthy. Since then 
they have evolved to anything from short 
dramatic presentations to slices of life from 
alien planets to a down-to-earth fashion show. 
The fancy dress was as varied as usual, anda 
good time was had by all. Most of us are 
coming next year, Dot! 


ALBACON II. April 1-4. Central Hotel, 
Glasgow. 

The gods must have been smiling on 
Eastercon this year. Many of us made the long 
journey to Glasgow from the South in 
reasonable weather, considering the blizzards 
across the way the week before and after. It 
was worth going just for the hotel, which was 
obviously built for titans, with its 18 foot high 
ceilings and eight foot high doorways. The 
hotel rather rambled, and so did the 
programme. With over 800 attendees a full 
programme was needed, and provided, with 
alternates and fan programmes in the main 
hall, plus the usual film and video rooms, a 
‘Dungeon and Dragons’ room, and even a tiny 
nook sacred to Star Trek. The food, again, was 
quite reasonably-priced, in fact a staggering 
number of over 4000 hamburgers were 
devoured over the weekend. 

Although some of the natives should have 
been provided with a translator, the foreigners 
felt quite at home. Marion Zimmer Bradley, 
who kindly replaced Tanith Lee at short notice 


as Tanith had an unfortunately pre-dated 
business commitment, was her usual friendly 
self, as were James and Peggy White, and the 
other notables strolling round. 

The big event of Eastercon was the bidding 
session, as there were two bids for next year, 
one for aEurocon combined with Eastercon at 
Brighton, and the other for a traditional 
Eastercon at Blackpool. The verbal and written 
claptrap concerning the subject was 
reminiscent of a general election, as blast and 
counterblast succeeded each other, to the 
sorrow and bewilderment of those fans who 
believe that fandom is fun. After an overlong 
bidding session, Eurocon won, so next year we 
will be mingling with the Europeans at the 
Metropole in Brighton. Many of us are not 
overfond of the hotel, but as the banqueting 
manager came up to Glasgow to assure us that 
they want to have us, maybe next year will be 
better. 

The fancy dress was moderately well done, 
but with very few entries compared to the 
media conventions. It would be nice sometime 
to have acombined convention, as each type 
has a different flavour, and maybe we could all 
pick up some good ideas instead of relying 
heavily on tradition. 


DR WHO Convention. April 2-3. Longleat. 
This was arranged by BBC Enterprises and, so 
far, none of the people who attended it that we 
have met really liked it; in fact, they have all 
written letters of complaint to the BBC. First, 
despite tickets being sold beforehand, 
everyone had to queue at the gate, whether 
they had tickets or not. Secondly, the film tent 


only held 200, against a total attendance of 
30 000, and people were allowed to stay there 
all through the day, instead of making room 
after they had seen one item. The 
merchandising tent was always over-filled, and 
both BBC and Target books ran out of various 
items. The guests were often late starting, and 
the Army, who were supposed to be acting as 
Security, seemed to have been given no 
instructions at all. Incidentally, if anyone 
reading this is the person who stole the seven 
inch high Tardis from the Exhibition tent, that 
was not the property of the BBC, but belonged 
to Mat Irvine, who cherished it. If by chance it 
was returned to him via Vew VOYAGER, |'m 
sure that no questions would be asked... 


FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 

JULY 29-31, BECCON (SF), Basildon, Essex. 
GOH Ken Bulmer. 191 The Heights, Northolt, 
Middx. 

JULY 30-31, Stardate ‘83. Media, Redcar. 
Including Film Festival. Dave McGroarty, PO 
Box 41, 63 Thames Road, Redcar, Cleveland. 
AUGUST 6, COMIC MART, Central Hall, 
Westminster, London. Afternoon only. Free 
entry. 

AUGUST 12-14 PLANETFALL ENACTMENT 1, 
Surrey. Not exactly a convention — uniformed 
combat weekend. lan Lightbown, 55 Nithdale 
Road, Plumstead, London, SE18 3PE. 
AUGUST 26-29, TRIPLE C CON (ST), 
Birmingham. Guests: Thom Christopher, Mat 
Irvine. Chris Chivers, 39 Nelson Street, 
Gloucester, GL1 4DX. 

SEPTEMBER 2-4, UNICON (SF), Colchester, 
Essex. Guests: John Sladek, Ken Slater, Angela 
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Carter. Garry Kilworth, 17 Laing Road, 
Greenstead, Colchester, Essex. 
SEPTEMBER 16-18, MYTHCON 83, (Fantasy, 
etc.) Birmingham. Guests: Joy Chant, Bryan 
Talbot, Mat Irvine. 158, Westway Raynes Park, 
London, SW20 9LS. 

SEPTEMBER 16-18, THE CON WITH NO 
NAME (Media), Leeds. Guest: Dennis 
Spooner. Miss P M O'Neil, 111 Chestnut 
Grove, Conisborough, Nr Doncaster, S Yorks. 
SEPTEMBER 23-25, INVENTION (SF), 
Glasgow. Guests: Chris Boyce, Jim Barker. 
Kevin Henwood, 10 Woodlands Gardens, 
Bothwell, Glasgow, G71 8NU. 

OCTOBER 14-16, MIDCON 83 (ST), Leicester. 
Guests: Bruce Hyde, Rupert Evans, Grace Lee, 
Whitney. Terry Elson, 8 Ennerdale Close, 
Oadby, Leicester, LE2 4TN. 

OCTOBER 15, COMIC MART —As August 6. 
OCTOBER 29-30, GALACTICON (Media), 
London. Guests: Peter Tuddenham, Mat Irvine. 
Irene Ambrose, 171 Heath Road, Hounslow, 
Middx. 

NOVEMBER 11-13, THE THIRD LEONARD 
NIMOY CONVENTION, Nottingham. Carol 
Davies, 77 The Ridings, Ealing, London, W5 
3DP. 

DECEMBER 10, COMIC MART —As August 6. 
Please enclose a SAE when writing. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

If you wish to have your convention or comic 
mart mentioned, please send details of name, 
type of event, town and guest, as well as 
address, to Marion van der Voort, 133 Sheen 
Lane, London, SW14 8AE at least four months 
before the date. 
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SPOT-THE-DIFFERENCE COMPETITION 


1st Prize 


One year's free membership to the STAR WARS FAN CLUB Plus: one each of all the 
Star Wars kits in the Airfix range: Snowspeeder, AT-AT, X-Wing, Star Destroyer, 
Slave |, Speeder Bike, Imperial Shuttle Tydirium, Millennium Falcon, Jabba the Hutt 
Throne Room, Battle on Hoth, Encounter with Yoda on Dagobah, Rebel Base. 


Snowspeeder, AT-AT, X-Wing, Imperial Shuttle Tydirium, Speeder 
Bike, Rebel Base, Encounter with Yoda on Dagobah and Battle on 
Hoth! 


Slave |, Jabba the Hutt Throne Room and Snowspeeder! + 5 
runners-up will receive one year’s free subscription to New 
VOYAGER! 


Rules 
1. The contest will close on August 10, 1983. The first three correct entries to 
be opened will receive the prizes as offered. The next five will receive the free 
subscriptions as offered. Winners will be notified by post and results published 
in New VOYAGER Issue 5, published on September 16, 1983. 

2. The entrant's name and address must accompany each entry. 

3. Each entry should be accompanied by the special coupon cut 
from the lower left hand corner of this page. One coupon covers 
only one entry. Individuals can enter as many times as they wish but 
the number of entries will only be regarded as valid if accompanied 
by an equal number of coupons. Photo-copies are not acceptable. 
4. Proof of posting cannot be taken as proof of receipt and, whilst 
every care will be taken, the magazine publishers cannot accept 
responsibility for lost entries, 

5. The competition is open to UK residents only with the exception 
of staff of M.A.P. Ltd., and their relatives, and printers, advertisers 
and contributors to Vew VOYAGER. 

6. Entry into the contest implies full acceptance of the rules and the 
Managing Editor's decision in all matters is final. Correspondence 
will not be entertained. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Study the two illustrations (A and B) on the left. There are 11 differences in 
Picture B — all you have to do is ring them in either red, green, or blue ink (not 
black please). If you don’t want to cut the magazine, just list the ten differences 
on a sheet of paper — but don’t forget that coupon! Fill in your name and 
address in the space provided below, cut off this portion of the page below the 
dotted line and send to New Voyager Contest, M.A.P. Ltd, PO Box 35, Wolsey 
House, Wolsey Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, HP2 4SS. Entry is free. 


NAME.... 
ADDRESS. 


a) AR. WARS 


HOW THE CLASSIC SF/F SAGA EVOLVED — WE LOOK AT THE FIRST SCRIPTS. 


long time ago, in a galaxy far, far away, Leia 

was not a princess, Luke's last name was 
not Skywalker and there were no droids on 
Tattooine. In fact, George Lucas’s box office 
smash of 1977, Star Wars, did not take place a 
long time ago but rather in the far future of the 
33rd century! 

It is not unusual for a work of imagination to 
go through a variety of changes while an 
author refines and hones his ideas. Different 
elements, such as characters and places, are 
often combined in an attempt to streamline the 
action. Names may be discarded, and then re- 
used in anewcontext. Sometimes, outside 
influences will enter into the creative process 
and nudge it into a different direction than was 
originally planned. This is especially true with 
movie scripts, where commercial aspects 
often take precedence over artistic ones 

Star Wars was no different. Before the 
version that won the hearts and minds of the 
world in 1977, there were several drafts, the 
earlier ones bearing little resemblance to the 
final film. George Lucas has never hidden the 
fact that he was inspired by some of the great 
classics of fantasy adventure. In an 
introduction to a story synopsis dated May 1, 
1975, he refers to his story as being in the 


grand tradition of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
John Carter of Mars and Alex Raymond's Flash 
Gordon.’ 

These influences are more apparent in an 
early 13-page draft dated May, 1973, and 
called, simply, The Star Wars. In it, the opening 
space-boarding sequence takes place in the 
33rd century, in the orbit of a blue-green 
planet named Aquilae. A rebel princess is 
being pursued by the evil Galactic Empire 
while she is en route to the planet Ophuchi. 
The nameless princess is accompanied by 
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General Luke Skywalker, a samurai-like, 
superhuman warrior. 

The princess, Skywalker, and two menial 
Imperial Bureaucrats, crashland on Aquilae. 
They then travel across the planet to the space 
port of Gordon (Mos Eisley in later versions). 
On their way, they recruit a band of teenage 
rebels. Ina Gordon cantina, Skywalker uses his 
light sabre, then called ‘laser sword’, during a 
fight. After nearly falling into a trap set up by an 
evil space captain, the group steals his ship 
and escape. 

Pursued by Imperial patrols, they attempt to 
hide behind an asteroid. However, their ship 
has been hit, and when they resume their trip, 
they plummet towards the planet of Yavin. 

Yavin is inhabited by giant furry aliens, who 
ride bird-like creatures. The aliens serve the 
Empire and capture the princess and the two 
bureaucrats. A platoon of Imperial guards take 
them to the planet Alderaan, heart of the 
Empire. Skywalker and the boys follow ina 
squadron of one-man ‘devil fighters’, and free 
the princess. The heroes’ safe arrival on 
Ophuchi, and the ensuing parade, mark the 
end of the story. 

Already in this early draft are key scenes that 
will be carried and moulded throughout all 
subsequent versions. These are the space- 
boarding sequences which open the movie; 
the colourful, alien-filled cantina; the space 
battles; the daring rescue-and-escape mission 
in the heart of the enemy's territory; and the 
triumphant return of the heroes which 
concludes the story. 

Other elements are present in substance, 
but their forms will change dramatically as the 
movie evolves. For example, the comic relief is 
provided here by two humans rather than two 
droids. Both Han Solo and the Wookiees (and 
even the Tauntauns of The Empire Strikes 
Back!) are present but unnamed, and not yet 
friendly. The young teenage rebels’ innocence 
will later be incorporated into the character of 
Luke. Familiar names, such as Alderaan, Yavin, 
etc., are already in place, but will be subject to 
much shuffling. 

What is conspicuously absent, however, is 
the almost mystical quality of Star Wars. The 
Force, the mythical nature of the Hero, the 
quasi-Arthurian mentor/pupil relationship, not 
yet part of the Lucas universe. General 


Luke, son of Starkiller, evolved through 
several script changes to emerge as Luke 
Skywalker as portrayed by Mark Hamill. Here, 
our hero prepares to counter-attack Imperial 
Stormtroopers in the Death Star detention 
area. 
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Ben Kenobi (Sir Alec Guinness) switches off 
the tractor beam in the Death Star power 
trench. The character was originally known as 
‘The Starkiller’. 


Skywalker does combine the prowess of the 
warrior and the wisdom of the wizard, but this 
is probably due in part to Lucas’ admiration of 
the samurai films of Kurosawa and other 
Japanese film-makers. 

It has been reported that Lucas was later 
influenced by the reading of Joseph 
Campbell's book, A Hero With 1000 Faces 
The work analyses the heroic mythology which 
is common to all cultures. It enables one to fit 
characters into archetypal moulds, such as the 
Good Wizard, the Young Initiate, the Lord of 
Evil, etc. It also establishes various patterns, 
such as the Quest for an Object of Power, the 
Search for One's Father, etc 

Whatever the influences, a second draft, 
dated January 28, 1975, shows that events 
have now congealed in a chain more familiar 
to today’s audiences. This version, entitled 

‘Adventures of the Starkiller (Episode One), 
The Star Wars’, is far more mystical and 
mythological than later versions. It also 
provides a more detailed background on the 
history of the Star Wars universe. 

The opening titles, and later expository 
dialogue, tells us that the Republic Galactica 
was founded in the distant past by a holy man 
called the Skywalker. He discovered ‘the Force 
of Others’, defined as ‘an energy field 
influencing the destiny of all living creatures 

The Force is composed of two halves, the 
good one called ‘Ashla’, and the evil one, or 
paraforce, called the ‘Bogan’. The Ashla 
communicated with the Skywalker and made 
him powerful, but he realised that weaker 
beings could be seduced by the Bogan. He 
therefore passed on his knowledge only to his 
12 children. They, in turn, taught their children, 
who became known as the ‘Jedi Bendu of the 
Ashla’ (Servants of the Ashla). 

For 100 000 years, the legendary Jedi 
Bendu Knights were the protectors of the 
Republic. However, as the Republic grew, its 
governing body, the Great Senate, fell under 
the influence of the Power and Transport 
Guilds. The now corrupt Senate hunted the 
Jedi Knights, who fled to the Outland systems 
of the galaxy. By boosting civil disorder, 
hindering justice and helping terrorists, the 
Senate manipulated the people into 
welcoming a police state. Thus the Empire was 
born. 

Meanwhile, a young Padawan-Jedi named 
Darklighter was seduced by the Bogan, and 

taught its ways to a clan of Sith pirates. These 
became the ‘Black Knights of the Sith’. They 
helped the Emperor to destroy the Jedi Knights 
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until only a few were left. The most famous of 
the remaining Jedi, a leader of the rebellion 
against the Empire, is called the Starkiller. 

The script starts with the now familiar 
space-boarding sequence, this time in orbit 
around an amber planet called Utapau. The 
purpose of the boarding is for Sith Lord Darth 
Vader to stop rebel captain Deak Starkiller 
from reaching the rebel base of Ogana. Vader 
thinks that Deak is the last son of the Starkiller 
What he does not know is that the still-living 
Jedi Warrior sent Deak to Utapau in search of 
another son, Luke, and the powerful Kyber 
Crystal 

Deak is captured by Vader, but not before he 
has managed to programme an R2 unit with 
the vital message to his brother. R2-D2 and his 
friend C-3PO, crashland on Utapau and, after 
an encounter with the scavenging Jawas, find 
Luke at the farm of Owen Lars. In addition to 
Luke, the Lars farm houses Owen's wife, Beru, 
Luke’s two younger brothers, Biggs and Windy, 
and Lars’ beautiful 16-year-old daughter, Leia. 

Lars has taught Luke some of the skills of 
the Jedi to prepare him for the call that he 
knew would come. As Luke prepares to leave, 
Lars presents him with the Kyber Crystal, a 
stone which has the ability to amplify the 
power of either side of the Force 

Luke then qoes to the spaceport of Mos 


From cabin boy on Captain Oxus’ pirate ship to 
renegade space smuggler. Harrison Ford plays 
Han Solo, pilot of the ‘Millennium Falcon’. 


Eisley with the two droids to seek passage to 
Ogana. In the cantina, he fights with his light 
sabre, and meets Han Solo and Chewbacca. 
He promises them a fortune for safe 
transportation to Ogana. In fact, Solo Is little 
more than a cabin boy on Captain Oxus’ pirate 
ship. With the help of Chewbacca and science 
officer Montross, the greedy Solo 
outmanoeuvres Oxus and steals his ship. The 
group heads for Ogana 

When they arrive, they find the planet 
mysteriously destroyed and the rebellion gone. 
Luke then entices Solo to attempt the rescue of 
Deak, who is being held captive on the cloud 
city of Alderaan, capital of the Empire and 
residence of Prince Espaa Valorum, Master of 
the Bogan. 

The Star Warriors manage both rescue and 
escape, and head for the fourth moon of Yavin, 
the new home of the rebellion. However, they 
are followed by Darth Vader's Death Star, 
already responsible for the annihilation of 
Ogana. 

On Yavin, the Starkiller, an aged, 
charismatic figure, uses the Kyber Crystal to 
fight the Bogan Force while his warriors attack 
the Death Star. A dogfight ensues, with Han 


rescuing Luke at the last minute. The script 
contains an alternate ending in which Luke 
duels and kills Vader near the famous exhaust 
port. He then destroys the Death Star with a 
time bomb. 

The end titles announce future adventures 
for the sons of the Starkiller, including the 
rescue of the Lars family, after they are 
kidnapped by the Empire. It even mentions the 
title of the next episode of the saga, ‘The 
Princess of Ondos’. 

This second draft contains all of the 
ingredients of the final Star Wars story. The 
dramatic progression from the sand planet to 
the Empire headquarters, to the Rebel base, 
are locked into place. However, the essence of 
the story is still vastly different. 

For one, there is a much greater 
concentration on the meaning of the Force, 
and of its importance in the nature of the Star 
Wars universe. In several scenes, historical 
events are lavishly detailed. In fact, at times, 
the adventure takes a back seat to the 
exposition of intricate galactic history. In that 
respect, by its very richness, the second draft is 
closer to a work of Science Fiction literature 
than a cinematic script. 

The mystical elements are also more 
obvious here. The Starkiller, a grander and 
earlier version of Obi-Wan Kenobi, is, like 
Merlin, the ultimate father figure. The 
relationships between him, his sons and the 
Kyber Crystal is the stuff of which classical 
myths are made. This is perhaps the most 
fundamental divergence: Luke (described as 
short and chubby!) is a more mature character. 
Unlike his brother Deak, he has a more 
intellectual nature and assumes the mantle of 
the warrior only because it is his duty. Like 
young Arthur in The Once and Future King, one 
can see in him the seeds of future greatness 
and leadership. 

lf a great many of the other details are still 
different, it is interesting, however, to note at 
this stage the introduction of several concepts 
that will remain through the final film. Among 
these are the two droids, Darth Vader, the 
Death Star, Chewbacca, the garbage-eating 
monster (here identified as ‘Dia Noga’) and, 
perhaps the most important of all, the famous 
dogfights during the attack on the Death Star. 
The latter may have been inspired by the 1955 
Warner Bros. movie, 7he Dam Busters. 

Among the noticeable differences are the 
absence of Princess Leia (the Princess of 
Ondos?) and the still-evolving character of Han 
Solo. Solo, a burly, bearded Corellian, is much 
younger than in the 1977 version and, like 
Luke, grows through his experiences. The 
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Princess Leia, played by Carrie Fisher, places 
her message for help in R2-D2 during the 
opening sequences of ‘Star Wars, Episode IV’. 


character of older science officer Montross is 
later incorporated into that of Solo, although 
his name will survive in a later draft as that of a 
Tattooine spaceport bureaucrat! 

Several of the now familiar names belong 
here to other characters or places. For 
example, Tattooine is called Utapau; Leia is 
Luke's cousin; the Tusken are Imperial 
soldiers; Jabba the Hutt is a crewmate of Solo 
on Oxus’ ship; Alderaan the Cloud City (a 
concept later re-used in The Empire Strikes 
Back) is the capital of the Empire; Ogana (s/c) 
is the doomed rebel base; and, last but not 
least, Grand Moff Tarkin is a Rebel general! 

Three months after the second draft, a brief 
story synopsis, dated May 1, 1975, and 
entitled ‘The Adventures of Luke Starkiller 
(Episode One) The Star Wars’, describes a 
more streamlined adventure. 

The character of Deak Starkiller appears to 
have been replaced by the unnamed rebel 
princess of 1973, now identified as the 
Princess of Organa. In this version, Utapau has 
become Organa (but not yet Tattooine). Luke, a 
young, day-dreaming farm boy, alerted by the 
two droids, runs away from home to rescue the 
princess from the cloud city of Alderaan. 

It is difficult to assess the specific changes 
brought about at this stage. A third draft was 
written during 1975 to further reflect these, 
and bring the script closer to its final form. 

A fourth draft, dated January 1, 1976, was 


eventually written (with a revised version dated 
March 15, and then normal revisions at 
various times during production). This draft is 
entitled ‘The Adventures ofLuke Starkiller, As 
Taken from ‘The Journal of the Whills’ (Saga 1) 
Star Wars’. The format here is quite close to 
the film, including the opening roll with, ‘Along 
time ago, in a galaxy far, far away’, etc. 

Luke is still referred to as Starkiller and not 
Skywalker, a change which is reported to have 
been made late in the production. Most of the 
other names are in their familiar places, 
however: Tattooine, Jabba the Hutt, Alderaan, 
Imperial Governor Tarkin, etc. The differences 
between the fourth draft and the film are few, 
but often significant. During the space- 
boarding sequence, the story takes us to the 
surface of Tattooine where Luke is talking with 
some of his friends, Biggs Darklighter, Deak 
and Windy (note the re-use of the names). 
Biggs has joined the rebellion and asks Luke to 
come with him. Luke refuses, reluctantly, 
because he must stay on his uncle Owen Lars’ 
farm. He meets with Biggs again, however, just 
before the dogfight on the Death Star. 

Between the second and fourth drafts, the 
Starkiller has been transformed into Ben 
Kenobi (the ‘Obi-Wan’ was added in a later 
revision). The old Jedi is introduced on 
Tattooine, and carries the fight in the cantina. 

Solo is in his final form and is now the 
owner of his own ship. Several scenes, later 


Darth Vader and his Imperial guards take the 
Princess to the Death Star detention centre. 
Leia’s character has evolved dramatically from 
the first film; compare her appearance here 
with the picture on page 35. 

All photos © Copyright, 1977, 

20th Century Fox Film Corporation. 


deleted, show him having arguments in Mos 
Eisley, first with Montross, and then, in the 
March 15 revision, with Jabba the Hutt. It is 
also in this revision that the famous line ‘Let 
the Wookiee win!’ first appears. 

The star warriors no longer rescue the 
princess from Alderaan (now the doomed 
rebel base) but from the Death Star itself. In 
the January 1 draft, Kenobi escapes alive, and 
the script carries on to the known ending. By 
the March 15 revision, Kenobi, as in the film, 
mysteriously disappears when struck by 
Vader's light sabre. 

In the streamlining process, by the fourth 
draft, the wealth of material on the history of 
the Star Wars universe has been deleted, or 
else referred to only cryptically. The nature of 
the Force has become almost a complete 
enigma. The origins of the Jedi, the fall of the 
Republic, etc., are shrouded in mystery. Gone 
is Lucas’s brilliant social allegory of the 
hindering of justice and the rise of anarchy 
engineered by the Power and Transportation 
Guilds to bring about a police state. 

The adventure remains, perhaps purer and 
clearer than before, yet to the detriment of the 
vision and the mythology. One feels, however, 
that these have not been totally eliminated, but 
merely postponed. Several of the elements 
contained in the earlier drafts have found their 
way into The Empire Strikes Back. 
Undoubtedly, others will be present in Return 
of the Jedi. Lucas has said that the early days of 
the Empire will be the subject of the next series 
of three films. And it has always been his 
intention to chronicle the past, present, and 
future of the Star Wars universe. 

Itis in this way that elements which were 
discarded in the streamlining process, perhaps 
to make the film less costly or more viable at 
the time, will eventually find their place in the 
larger Star Wars tapestry. * 


Chewbacca (Peter Mayhew) the Wookiee is 
one of the saga’s most popular characters and 
an ideal foil for Han Solo. 
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TO BOLDLY GO... 


PIONEER 10 HEADS INTO THE UNKNOWN. MAT IRVINE REPORTS 


une 13 heralded a unique occasion in the 
ae. of space exploration. For the first 
time ever a man-made craft has left the Solar 
System. The craft is Pioneer 10, one of a pair 
that preceeded the Voyager craft and, a'though 
not equipped with such sophisticated 
instrumentation, still sent back the first close- 
up views of Jupiter and Saturn. And ‘left’ is also 
a relative term for, on June 13, Pioneer 10 
crossed the orbit of Neptune which, at present, 
is the furthest out of the known planets; Pluto, 
having a highly eccentric orbit, traveliing 
actually inside the orbit of Neptune. The Solar 
System extends, to a greater or lesser extent, 
much further although there is no other 
boundary that can be so closely defined as a 
planetary orbit, hence Pioneer 10 can be said 
to have left the system from where it 
originated and has started on its long journey 
to the stars. 

Pioneer 10's speed, relative to the body of 
the Solar System at the time of this transition, 
was 30 558 mph, and the time the signal takes 
from the craft back to Earth is four hours and 
20 minutes every four days, adding one minute 
to this time. 

Pioneer 10 was launched on March 3, 
1972 and, in the last decade, set quite a few 
astronautical and astronomical records. It was 
the first craft to cross the Asteroid Belt, 
discovering that potential hazards were jess 
serious than suspected, and the first craft sent 
to Jupiter where it imaged’ the planet in close- 
up and discovered, amongst many others, 
details of Jovian magnetosphere and radiation 
belts. The Galilean satellites could also be 
measured with close-up accuracy of their mass 
and densities and, as a bonus, Pioneer 10 also 
discovered details about the origin of the 
interplanetary dust, the effect of which is seen 
from Earth as the Zodiacal Light. 

Pioneer 101s far from being an 
astronautical corpse. The small craftis still 
doing superb work in defining the extent and 
behaviour of the Sun’s atmosphere which 
extends, admittedly in a very tenuous form out 
for billions of miles, far further than anyone had 
suspected. This heliosphere is created by the 
solar wind —charged particles constantly 
blowing away from the Sun at speeds 
approaching a million miles per hour. This 
‘atmosphere’ is not spherical, like a planet's, 
but tear-drop shaped in the direction of the 
motion of the Solar System. Itis probably more 
correct to term the boundary of this 
heliosphere as the true ‘edge’ of the Solar 
System, and it could lie as much as five toten 
billion miles away from the Sun. As an 
indication, the furthest planets lie at an 
average of 2.8 billion miles*. 

Besides the work on the heliosphere 
Pioneer 10 is also employed on the search for 
extra-Solar System bodies that could explain 


* Billion is used in the Americarysense of 1000 million, not 
the British million, million. 


Opposite page, an artist’s impression of 
Pioneer 10 over the planet Jupiter. Above, the 
famous Pioneer plaque awaits discovery by an 
alien culture, Right, Pioneer and spacecraft 
during check-aut with a mock-up of the jaunch 
vehicle's third stage. illustrations: NASA. 
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the oscillations in Uranus and Neptune's 
orbits. The infamous tenth planet is another 
possibility, although views on this theory are 
waning at present. Of greater interest is the 
intriguing possibility that the Sun is not the 
only stellar object in this System and that there 
could be some ‘dark star companion... 
Pioneer can also be used in gravity wave 
experiments. Due to its immense distance 
from us, the craft may have a greater chance at 
detection of these waves which are sti!l really 
theoretical lf they do exist, and it would seem 
likely, then they are far and away the least 
powerful of the four basic forces, which is a 


lagical explanation as to why they have eluded 
detection for so long. ; 
Scientists at NASA’s Deep Space Network 
hope to be able to track Pioneer 10 out for at 
least five billion miles, but at whatever point 
contact is lost, Pioneer 10 carries a message 
from the people that built the craft. The 
anodised aluminium plaque attached to both 
Pioneer 10, and Pioneer 11, shows the 
location of the planet that sent the vehicle, and 
the surrounding Solar System, Pulsar 
measurements on another section would 
indicate the position of the Solar System itself, 
and the figures of a man and woman, the 
former with his hand raised in a sign of 
greeting against an outline of Pioneer, would 
give scale Although heading out to, 
seemingly, a mass of stars, the closest 
approach that itis thought Pioneer 10 could 
make in the next 850 OOO years is to a star 
named Ross 248 and this will be ina mere 
32 610 years from now. Whether any beings 
will intercept the, by now micrometeorite- 
marked, craft and find the plaque is open to 
anyone’s guess. Science fiction-can give some 
possible outcomes and philosophy, some 
others, but Pioneer 10 will never return = on its 
own . w 


COMMUNICATIONS BANK 


Thoughts on Lucas 
Dear Sir, 
Some time ago | bought a copy of the second 
issue of New VOYAGER which | thought was 
fantastic. The next day | sent off for Space 
VOYAGER and the first Vew VOYAGER and put 
in a year’s subscription. | found the 
questionnaire at the back of Space VOYAGER 
and, since | was too late to send that in, | 
thought I'd tell you what! thought anyway. 

Like A D Nettle (whose letter was featured 
in Issue 2 of NV) | think it would be a great idea 
if you invited readers to send in their own short 
stories to be published in each issue (See 
Captain's Log this issue. Man ed.) Failing this, 
do have a story in each magazine because |, at 
least, enjoyed the one in Space VOYAGER. | 
think the most interesting articles were the 
‘Planet’ ones by Patrick Moore (although | 
enjoyed everything else as well). My favourites, 
though, are the one on Epsilon Aurigae in Issue 
2 and Project Daedalus in Space VOYAGER. It 
is because of these that | have now become 
interested in astronomy, though | originally 
bought the magazine because of the articles 
on SF films it contained. | hope that you will put 
more articles of this kind in future issues 
(perhaps on Black Holes or Neutron Stars, etc) 

My only complaint is Alan McKenzie’s 
attack on the loose ties between Star Wars and 
The Empire Strikes Back. Being an avid Star 
Wars fan, | am naturally biased towards the 
film, but I'm sure | heard that George Lucas 
had written the nine Star Wars books after 
being refused the rights to film Flash Gordon. 
Therefore, The Empire Strikes Back did tie in 
with the first film and was not just a pasty spin- 
off from Star Wars’ success 

Before | close, | would like to point out that it 
is not Just adults who read your fab magazine; 
‘monly 13. 


Sandal, Wakefield Kathryn Johnston 


Dear Sir, 
With regards to Alan McKenzie’s views on the 
Star Wars saga | feel that | should clear up the 
situation. Mr McKenzie 1s both wrong and 
right. As we all know, the correct name for Star 
Wars is Star Wars: Episode /V,A New Hope. 
Star Wars (subtitled The Adventures of Luke 
Skywalker) is the name of the saga. Along, 
long time ago George Lucas wrote Star Wars. 
There was, however, too much material for one 
film. So Lucas split it in two and then each part 
into three. Lucas then picked the story that he 
liked best to film. This film, as Mr McKenzie 
said, was intended as a one-off. Though the 
material for sequels and prequels existed, 
Lucas never dreamed that he would need tt, 
but it was there before Star Wars was released 
But a sequel of some kind was intended. Lucas 
hired Alan Dean Foster to write a book that 
could be filmed cheaply. The result was 
Splinter of the Mind's Eye. As it was, Star Wars 
was a hit and Lucas could return to his own 
stories. | will admit that Lucas added a third 
trilogy after Star Wars was a hit. 

| do not think that our three heroes will be 
killed in Return, more like the next trilogy in 
order will be set far in the future. Lucas is 
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keeping his options open. As Harrison Ford 
said, in a Starburst interview, he only thinks 
that Return will be the last Han Solo adventure. 
As the next trilogy to be filmed will be the first, 
ten years will pass before the third trilogy will 
be filmed. Alot can happen in ten years, such 
as actors losing their popularity; anyway, 
Vader and the droids will stay 

There could be some truth in the rumour 
that this 1s the last SW movie. Lucas Is 
throwing everything into It and there are also 
rumours Aeturn will last four hours 
StAl/bans, Herts JA Caro 
By now, al/ the rumours about ‘Return of the 
Jedi’ will have been answered following the 
film's UK premiere. One thing is certain, 
though, it’s a tour de force of SEX and probably 
the most polished of the middle ‘Star Wars’ 
trilogy. Man Ed 


Russian — as she is spoke 
Dear Sir, 
May | compliment you on such an excellent 
publication? | find it to be most interesting and 
informative and | am glad to see that the Soviet 
Space Programme |s not neglected 

! would like to point out a mistake that has 
managed to pass from No. 2 to No. 3, the 
second being a correction of No. 2! You 
mention ‘Cosmonaut Georgi Beregou'’ .. the 
translation from the Cyrillic is not ‘Beregoul’ 
but Beregovol. The Russian version is 
EeperoBoi... the B=V. Lieutenant General 
Georg! T Beregovoi test-piloted the Soyuz 
spacecraft following the death of Vladimir 
Komarov. He 1s now Director of the Yuri 
Gagarin Cosmonaut Training Centre 

May | ask if George Adamski, mentioned in 
UFO Encounters, hasn't been proven to be a 
fake? | thought | read some years back that, 
following his death, models of his ‘saucers’ 
were found. Nevertheless, both his early books 
are well worth a read as long as they are not 
taken too seriously. His sentiment was 
something many people will now agree with 

. the destruction of our planet by nuclear 
weapons unless we do something 

| wish you continued good fortune with your 


magazine... .| will certainly be a regular 
reader 
Delyn, Clywd Charles W Evans-Gunther 


Star Trek scores 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to the question raised by Mat Irvine and 
Marion van der Voort in Issue 2, and partly 
answered by Alister Gouray in |ssue 3, on the 
subject of incidental music in Star Trek 
episodes. | can say that the Star Trek 
Compendium by Allan Asherman, published by 
Simon and Schuster, contains synopses of the 
episodes which each mention who composed 
the music in the episode concerned. 

Alexander Courage composed a great deal, 
but others were Fred Steiner, Gerald Fried, Sol 
Kaplan, Jerry Fielding, George Dunning, 
Samuel Matlovsky and Joseph Mullendore. 

| hope that answers that question. Anyway, 
thanks for a great magazine. Keep it up! 
Mickleover, Derby Michael G Lancaster 


Shuttle modelling 

Dear Sir, 

| enclose a photo (above) of my model of the 
Space Shuttle rotating service arm. | made the 
model mainly out of |lpso sweets and bits and 
pieces of other models. | obtained the plans 
from Cape Kennedy; all parts are movable and 
the service section covers the Shuttle over the 
crawler. | entered it ina model show at 
Rotherham last year and received a Merit 
Award for it; | have also had it displayed at ‘The 
Engine Driver’ at Chesterfield. | hope you may 
be interested in it for your magazine. 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire G Roy Weatherall 


E.T. on record 

Dear Sir, 

| have just read New VOYAGER No. 3 and upon 
reading the article about the £.7. products, 
there is one item missing. You forgot to 
mention the other E.7. record. This one is the 
story narrated by Michael Jackson and 
produced by Quincy Jones. 

When | first heard it, | was disappointed 
Michael Jackson sings at the beginning and at 
the end and there is more of him narrating on 
the record than there are extracts from the film. 
There is about 20 minutes on each side, plus 
there is a free booklet and also a poster. The 
record !s very disappointing and it cost around 
£8; | wished it was about half an hour a side 

| also have the Story of Star Wars and The 
Empire Strikes Back and compared with the 
E.T. record, around 25 minutes a side, they are 
much more value for money. 
London Phillip Rochester 
The E.T. narration record arrived too late for 
inclusion in our listings but Mat Irvine has 
made up for the omission by reviewing it in this 
issue — see page 69. Man Ed. 


Wrath of Khan photostory 
Dear Sir, 
Acomment on Simon Goodall’s letter 


published in New VOYAGER, No. 3. As far as | 
know, Methuen were not responsible for the 
photostory of The Wrath of Khan, they merely 
bought the British rights from Paramount, and 
the American edition is much the same. No 
British publisher has any more than British 
rights to any Star Trek material. In fact, some 
years ago, | edited a book of Star Trek stories 
by British fans for the SF Editor of Futura at that 
time, Andy Hall, who could not get Bantam, 
then holders of the rights, to release them for 
one book over here, and the whole project was 
shelved. Basically, any rights to a film, radio or 
TV series are extremely expensive, for obvious 
reasons. It is rumoured that a British 
paperback company has paid £135 000 for 
the rights to the novelisation of Return of the 
Jedi, and these are British rights only. | doubt if 
any British company would have the means, or 
the inclination, to buy worldwide rights to any 
successful series. However, Mountain Video 
have recently purchased the rights to British 
videos of the television Star Trek series, so 
maybe fans would like to write direct to request 
their favourite episodes; in particular the four 
episodes that the BBC have seen fit to ban as, 
‘unsuitable for children’. 

Regarding the making of photo stories 
generally, | gather that what usually happens is 
that the compilers are given a script anda 
sheaf of stills, supposedly in order, to work 
from, which may explain the mistakes! 
London, SW14 Marion van der Voort 


Star Wars models 

Dear Sir, 

| must sincerely thank you for New VOYAGER 
as itis a magazine for which | have been 
searching for many years now. | am really 
interested in the modelling and special effects 
photography aspects but find the rest of the 
magazine equally useful and interesting. 

| was extremely glad to find out about 
Stardate ‘83 and, being an avid Star Wars fan, 
am entering a modified, lighted Millennium 
Falcon. The trouble is no photographs, 
drawings or paintings | have seen show the 
main engines when not ignited. | once sawa 
model at a Blackpool cinema showing Empire 
that had them as four separate engines. If you 
could publish a photo or sketch of the engines 
for me, | would be very pleased. 

Now to airbrushing. |, as well as being a Star 
Wars fan, am also a Chris Foss fan and | would 
really like to know what kind of paint he uses 
and what he paints on. If you get to interview 
him (which | think would be an excellent idea) 
these are the things | would like to know. As in 
all interviews involving special effects people 
or painters, | like to find out about their 
techniques because | usually know about the 
people themselves. With this point in mind, | 
find that your magazine has been very good 
with interviews. The trouble is, many people do 
not like giving these kinds of things away. 

Finally, on reading issue No. 3,| came 
across Communications Bank, and in it 
discovered Barry Jones’ photo and letter. | was 
amazed at the authenticity of the photo and on 
studying it closely, came up with a few ideas on 
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how he photographed the models. This is 
considering that they were too heaw for 
photographing in any normal way, that is, 
hanging them on poles or wires, making up a 
diorama around the models and changing the 
perspective, or lying them on a sheet of glass, 
etc. I'm positive that he will be reading this 
issue so if he could just write to me we could 
discuss the special effects photography which 
may well enlighten all of us. 

Anyway, | know the Vew VOYAGER staff will 
keep up the good work into the future and! end 
with the hope that the magazine will become a 
monthly publication without, if it does, losing 
any of its excellence. 

13 Holly Avenue, Wellfield, Nigel Stutt 
Whitley Bay, Tyne & Wear, NE25 9JH 


SF artwork 

Dear Sir, 

| have read two copies of your magazine and 
have been fascinated; and yet one thing 
puzzles me. Your magazine leans heavily 
towards modelling and yet calls itself a 
magazine of science fiction, fact and fantasy? 
This bias towards modelling does not detract 
from the content of the magazine but you could 
redress the balance by having articles on 
artwork in science fiction. | am interested in 
this field and would appreciate features on 
different artists and their techniques. | have 
been impressed by the visual effects of book 
covers, and in films, where stunning 
backgrounds have created imaginary worlds. | 
am sure any prints of such paintings would be 
collected eagerly. 

| am glad to see, however, a magazine that 
actively promotes the creativity of its readers. 
Although! would not mind more articles on 
authors and on SF literature, generally, | feel 
you have (nearly) got the balance right, 
touching on many subjects. | would also like to 
praise your attitude to your readers, since you 
do not treat us as children and have realised 
that science fiction addicts are of all ages but 
with one common interest; we all love SF. 

All in all, your magazine is the definitive 
science fiction magazine, the only one | would 
recommend. High praise? | do not think so. 
Keep it up! 
Cheylesmore, Coventry Miss N Patel 
More on Robotics 
Dear Sir, 
| read with interest the letter by M E Ford, and 
the reply by Richard and Marion Van der Voort, 
concerning Robotics, and | feel | would like to 
make an important addition to the debate. 

The most popular Utopian visions of this 
century have always been machine-based. 
That is to say they were inspired by the belief 
that a better environment was possible 
through the exploitation of machine 
technology. Early visionaries looked towards 
the future machine city not only as a labour 
saving, leisure-creating Utopia, but more 
importantly as 4 device for social liberation and 
cultural development. d 

In sociological terms, the impersonal face 
of the machine created a certain equality 


between men by reducing them to the level of 
automatons. But through the expressive 
possibilities of the machine, modern 
metropolis man would spiritually benefit, and 
even perhaps, as the more fanatic visionaries 
thought, begin to evolve into machines, and 
become ‘men of steel with replaceable parts’. 

To many, these visions have become the 
usual chilling prospect of Robotic dystopias, 
and yet from these early ‘Utopian’ thoughts 
evolved many of the traditional themes in SF. 

From our own standpoint, the past has seen 
the archetypal SF robot to be basically a man/ 
machine analogy, and thus traditional SF 
robotic imagery has always been a ‘flirtation’ 
between our own shape and certain stylised 
mechanical components. Leaving aside the 
obvious usefulness of function-designed 
robots in our industries, man-shaped robots 
have remained fixed in our imagination, 
because of our mechanical empathy and more 
importantly as a familiar symbol. Thus, in SF, 
imagery rides over function. 

As an example, Asimov, in his Robot/ 
Detective novels uses man-shaped robots for 
every conceivable task, each with a particular 
specification, even including one to switch out 
lights. Surely a system of photo-electric cells 
would have sufficed? 

Itis indeed a truism that SF is notso mucha 
framework for prophecy but more a reflection 
of its popular culture. An example being 
‘Robbie the Robot’, who laboriously scuffed 
across the painted backdrop of the film 
Forbidden Planet, and revealed a marvellous 
mechanical imagery that at the time was 
central to the ‘Pop Art’ movement. 

What is happening more recently in SF 
robotic imagery is, again, a reference to our 
own culture in which the production line car 
plant robot has been extracted from our 
present day industries and stretched into a 
caricature of its former self. Films such as Star 
Wars have taken this imagery to the full. 
Instead of the stylised mechanical image 
exemplified by ‘Robbie’ there is now a 
mechanical realism in that robotic imagery 
gives a more convincing and ‘used’ 
appearance, and where necessary discards its 
resemblance to man. 

As an aside, this empathy shared by man 
and machine is realised in an observation 
made by Phillip K Dick in his essay, The 
Android and the Human: ‘Someday a human 
being may shoot a robot which has come out 
of a General Electrics factory, and to his 
surprise see it weep and bleed. And the dying 
robot may shoot back and, to its surprise, see a 
wisp of grey smoke arise from the electric 
pump that it supposed was the human's 
beating heart. It would be rather a great 
moment of truth for both of them’. 

West Byfleet, Surrey M P Timpson 


New VOYAGER magazine will 
despatch a free gift to all those 
whose letters are published in this 
column. 
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ELUSIVE 
MERCURY 


BY PATRICK MOORE OBE 


f the five planets known in ancient times, 

Mercury is much the least conspicuous. 
Whereas Venus can cast shadows, and Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn are all brilliant, Mercury is 
elusive, and there are many people who have 
never seen it at all. This is because it is close to 
the Sun. Its mean distance from the Sun Is a 
mere 36 O00 O00 miles, as against 
93 000 O00 miles for Earth, and so it seems to 
stay in the same part of the sky as the Sun; this 
means that it is visible with the naked eye only 
when very low in the west after sunset, or very 
low in the east before sunrise. It is never visible 
against a properly dark sky. 

In fact it /s bright, and can outshine all the 
stars; it is the light background which makes it 
so difficult to locate. Sweeping with binoculars 
is often a good method, but remember, never 
sweep unless the Sun is completely be/owthe 
horizon. Otherwise there is always the danger 
that the Sun will come into the field of view, 
with disastrous results to the observer's 
eyesight. 

Mercury is not a large world. Its diameter is 


only 3030 miles, which makes it smaller than 
any other planet (apart from Pluto, whose 
planetary status is now seriously in doubt) and 
not a great deal larger than the Moon. 
However, Mercury is more massive than the 
Moon, it and Earth are the two densest planets 
in the Solar System, and there is little doubt 
that Mercury has a large, iron-rich core. 
Ordinary telescopes show very little on 
Mercury apart from the characteristic phase — 
from crescent to half, three-quarter or gibbous 
shape and on toward full (though when 
Mercury is full it is on the far side of the Sun, 
and to all intents and purposes unobservable). 
Before the Space Age, visual observers made 
noble efforts to chart the surface features. G V 
Schiaparelli, the Italian observer who is best 
remembered today for his drawings of the non- 
existent canals on Mars, compiled a map; 
another effort was made in the 1920s byE M 
Antoniadi, a Greek astronomer who spent 
most of his life in France and was able to make 
use of one of the world’s most powerful 
telescopes, the 33-inch refractor at the 


Observatory of Meudon. Antoniadi’s map 
showed light and dark markings, to which he 
gave romantic names — such as ‘Solitudo 
Hermae Trismegisti’ (Wilderness of Mercury 
the Thrice Greatest). But it was all very 
tentative, even though both Schiaparelli and 
Antoniadi carried out their work with Mercury 
high in the sky— putting up with the 
inconvenience that the Sun was high too. 
Schiaparelli and Antoniadi agreed on one 
important fact. They considered that Mercury 
had a synchronous or captured rotation. This 
means that the rotation period would be equal 
to the time taken for Mercury to complete one 
journey round the Sun: 88 Earth-days. There 
would be an area of permanent daylight and an 
area of permanent night, while between these 
two extremes there would be a fairly narrow 
‘twilight zone’ from which the Sun would bob 
slowly up and down over the horizon — because 
Mercury's orbit is not circular, but markedly 
elliptical, and it moves quickest when closest 
to the Sun, so that the position in orbit and the 
amount of rotation would become periodically 


out of step. This is how the Moon behaves with 
respect to Earth; but in the 1960s new 
measurements, carried out by radar and by 
infra-red equipment, showed that Mercury's 
dark side is much warmer than it would be if it 
never received any sunlight. We now know that 
the rotation is not synchronous. The true 
period is 584 days, though by a strange 
relationship (whether coincidental or not, we 
cannot tell) the same areas of Mercury are 
presented to us every time the planet is best 
placed for observation from Earth. 

Other facts emerged. In particular, 
Mercury's low escape velocity (2.6 miles per 
second) means that no substantial 
atmosphere can be expected — and Antoniadi 
was wrong in claiming that there could be 
enough ‘air’ to keep dust particles floating in 
suspension. Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
although Mercury is much smaller than Mars, 
itis also denser; and the surface gravity on the 
two planets is practically the same — about 
0.38 that of the value on the surface of Earth. 

Studies of Mercury were revolutionised by 


Left, an artist's impression of Mercury's bleak surface and, above, another view of 
the small planet as a comet passes by. Mercury is only 3030 miles across, not much 
larger than the Moon, but considerably more massive. In fact, this elusive planet 
shares with Earth the distinction of being the densest world in our Solar System. Art 


by Paul Doherty. 
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the flight of Mariner 10, launched in late 1973. 
This was the first two-planet probe. In February, 
1974 it by-passed Venus, sending back 
excellent pictures of the cloud-tops of that 
decidedly peculiar planet, and was then put 
into a path which carried it in to a rendezvous 
with Mercury in March, 1974. It then settled 
into a stable orbit round the Sun, and made 
two more active passes of Mercury, in 
September, 1974 and March, 1975, before its 
power failed and we lost touch with it. No 
doubt itis still orbiting, and still by-passing 
Mercury at regular intervals, but we have no 
hope of finding it again; its work is done. 

In fact, Mariner 10 was amazingly 
successful. Pictures confirmed what many 
people had already suspected: the overall 
aspect is very like that of the Moon, with 
mountains, valleys, ridges and — above all — 
craters, some with central peaks and others 
with associated ray systems. (The first ray- 
crater to be identified was named ‘Kuiper’, in 
honour of the Dutch-American astronomer G P 
Kuiper, who played a major réle in the early 
days of planetary probe research but, sadly, 
died before seeing the full fruits of it.) The main 
difference was that there were no major ‘seas’ 
analogous to the great plains of the Moon, 
such as the Mare Imbrium, and there were 
well-defined ‘intercrater plains’. 

Unfortunately, the same regions were on 
view each time Mariner by-passed Mercury, 
and so far we have charts of less than half the 
total surface, though there is no reason to 
believe that the remaining areas are basically 
different from those recorded from Mariner. 
The most imposing feature is the Caloris Basin, 
a huge, ringed structure; about half of which 
was accessible to Mariner. It was named 
‘Caloris’ because it is one of the hottest regions 
on Mercury, and this leads on to the curious 
Mercurian calendar. 

We come back to the fact that Mercury's 
orbit is eccentric, with distances ranging 
between 284 million miles at closest approach 
(perihelion) out to 434 million miles at furthest 
recession (aphelion). This means that at 
perihelion Mercury moves at 36 miles per 
second, dropping to only 24 miles per second 
at aphelion. Near perihelion, the orbital 
angular velocity exceeds the constant spin 
velocity, so that an observer on the surface of 
the planet would see the Sun slowly 
‘retrograde’ or move backwards for eight 
Earth-days near perihelion. The Sun would 
then seem to hover over what we may calla 
‘hot pole’, one of which is the Caloris Basin. 
There is, of course, another hot pole on the 
opposite side of Mercury. 

Let us consider an observer in the Caloris 
Basin, The Sun is at his zenith, or overhead 
point, when Mercury is at perihelion, and 
receiving the full fury of the Sun’s radiation, 
heating the surface to over 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit. From Caloris, the Sun will rise with 
Mercury at aphelion;as it nears the zenith its 
apparent size will increase and its motion will 


Top, a field of bright rays — created by ejecta — 
from a crater radiating to the north (top) from 
off camera (lower right) is seen in this view of 
Mercury taken on September 21, 1974, by 
Mariner 10. Source of the rays is a large crater 
to the south, near the planet’s south pole. 
Right, in flight configuration of 
Mariner/Venus/Mercury ‘73 - designated 
Mariner 10 on launching on November 4, 
1973. Photos: NASA 
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slow down. It will pass the zenith, and then re- 
trace its path before resuming Its original 
direction of movement. As it drops to the 
horizon it will shrink, finally setting 88 Earth- 
days after having risen. 

Observers 90 degrees away from the hot 
poles will see the Sun at its largest at the time 
of rising; the Sun will come into view, then sink 
again until it has almost disappeared, and then 
climb into the sky, shrinking as it nears the 
zenith. There will be no ‘hovering’, but sunset 
will be protracted. In fact there will be two 
sunsets; after its first disappearance the Sun 
will again rise briefly as though bidding good- 
bye! 

One hates to think what a Mercurian would 
make of all this, but in fact we can be sure that 
the planet is totally unsuited to life. Antoniadi's 
nomenclature has had to be abandoned, since 
his map was very inaccurate — which, of 
course, was not Antoniadi’s fault; he was 
attempting the virtually impossible. Anew 
scheme has been drawn up, with the craters 
named after famous personalities of the arts 
such as Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Dickens 
and Raphael. It has been agreed that the 20th 
degree of longitude should pass through the 
crater Hun Kal, 0°.58 degrees south of the 


equator (the name stands for 20 in the 
language of the Maya, who used a 20-base 
number system). The south pole lies inside a 
crater which has been named Chao Meng Fu. 


Rather surprisingly, Mercury — unlike Venus, 


Mars and the Moon — does have a detectable 
overall magnetic field; there are two magnetic 
poles, apparently more or less coincident with 
the poles of rotation. This adds support to the 
near certainty that the iron-rich core is large — 
probably larger than the whole globe of the 
Moon. 

There must once have been great activity on 
Mercury. There will have been a meteoritic 
bombardment, and strong volcanic activity. 
But today the planet is calm and dead; nothing 
stirs, nothing lives, and the scene is one of 
utter desolation. The best one can say is that 
Mercury appears to be less hostile than Venus 
—and, incidentally, Venus has a higher surface 
temperature (around 900 degrees Fahrenheit) 
even though it is further from the Sun; unlike 
Mercury, it has a dense, carbon-dioxide 
atmosphere which effectively shuts in the 
Sun’‘s heat. 

Mariner 10 can tell us no more. It is difficult 
to see how we can gain any further information 
from Earth-based observatories, and so we 


have to admit that we will have to wait for the 
launching of a new probe, to complete the 
surface mapping. No such probe has been 
funded by the Americans, and the Russians 
have, in general, been much less successful 
with this kind of experiment; so we may have to 
wait for a long time before our knowledge of 
Mercury is at all complete. 

Science-fiction writers made great use of 
the ‘twilight zone’ (I particularly remember one 
vastly entertaining story by that great master of 
science fiction, lsaac Asimov), because in this 
zone the temperatures would have been 
tolerable. Now we know that the twilight zone 
does not exist, Mercury presents us with even 
more problems. No doubt further unmanned 
probes will be sent there as soon as funds 
permit, and we may hope for a ‘lander’ similar 
to those already sent to Venus and Mars, but 
the chances of any manned expedition seem to 
be very slight, at least in the foreseeable future. 

Yet strange though it is, Mercuryis a 
fascinating world. Find it by all means if you 
can, next time it is favourably placed in the 
twilight or the dawn sky; there is always a great 
deal of satisfaction at one’s first view of the 
elusive little planet so aptly named in honour of 
the quick-moving Messenger of the Gods. * 


Mercury at an altitude of 35 O0O0km (21 700 miles) from Mariner 10 on March 29, 1974. Large flat-floored crater is about 80 km (50 miles) across. 
Photo: NASA 
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O YOU WANT TO RUN A 


CONVENTION 7 


RICHARD AND MARION VAN DER VOORT OFFER USEFUL ADVICE 


Ou Start with a committee of at least four or 

five people that you can trust. Then you 
have to start juggling and come up with a 
hotel, a date, and a guest. If you are taking over 
an annual event, have a quiet word with the 
last committee to find out expected numbers 
and what complaints, and compliments, they 
received. If you are starting a new convention 
you have a completely free hand with the 
programme but cannot guarantee what sup- 
port you'll get. Either way is troublesome 


The Date will depend on what conventions are 
going on, and the time of year. It will also 
depend on a suitable hotel, and when your 
guest(s) can make it 


The Hotel should have enough space, at least 
as far as public rooms are concerned, a fair 
number of bedrooms, and be fairly sym- 
pathetic. Haggle about terms if you wish, but 
remember that cheaper rates mean a Cut In 
service. If you are sure that people will not want 
tea and coffee-making facilities or Room 
Service, cut them out, but be prepared for 
complaints. What about breakfast? Is it in- 
cluded in the cost of the rooms, is it a full 
English breakfast, or a Continental, and Is it 
served in the rooms, or in the restaurant? Will 
the hotel serve cheap meals, get an extension 
on the hotel bar, and/or a soft drinks bar, set 
up? You obviously need a fairly large hall, but 
how about space for a book room, private bar, 
fan room, video room or committee room? Are 
all doors fitted with secure locks? If the 
bedrooms are filled early, is there a nearby 
hotel to take the overflow? Ask as many of 
these questions as early as possible. Enquire 
about food for vegetarians, too. Don’t make 
rash promises on the numbers attending. Cash 
is very short at the moment, and several 
conventions have found themselves with fewer 
numbers than usual. Make sure that you can 
cancel by a reasonable date if necessary, and 
whether a deposit is required by the hotel, 
either for public or bedrooms. If the hotel 


offers sound or projection equipment thank 
them and get it checked and double-checked 
by an expert before you agree terms with the 
hotel, and well in advance. Friday night is no 
time to find out that the microphones are 
broken or the projector missing! 


The Guest should obviously be someone 
popular, and rarely seen at conventions. Write 
to them politely, tell them when and where the 
convention is being held, what you expect 
them to do (a talk, plus autograph session, for 
example), and tell them what you are offering 
This could be a fee, travelling expenses, hotel 
bill paid, plus that for wife or husband, or just 
free registration. If you are giving all profits to 
charity, mention this when you write. If you do 
not wish to offer a fee say so at once. And do 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope 


The Committee should have the jobs doled out 
and given responsibilities in writing. The 
Chairman should be a firm character who can 
balance the other members, decide in case of 
a tied vote, yet not hog the limelight nor take all 
decisions. The Treasurer will open a bank 
account. (The TSB is very helpful.) Have at least 
two people to sign out of three or four; 
treasurers have been known to disappear 
before now, and it is not fair to place a friend of 
yours in a position where they can be criticised. 
The Treasurer should also be responsible for 
the registrations, for ensuring that receipts for 
monies are paid out, and for drawing up the 
accounts at the end. Be prepared to help when 
the rush comes, so don’t select anyone who 
lives out in the wilds. The Secretary will write, 
or better still type, all letters to the hotel, the 
guests or anyone else necessary. He, or she, 
will also take the minutes at committee 
meetings, ensure that each member receives a 
copy of the minutes, and sight of any vital 
correspondence. He, or she, will also file any 
letters received, copies of letters sent out, and 
will bring copies of any contracts with the 


hotel, the projectionist, the disco, etc. Other 
jobs to be doled out include Chief Steward, 
Progress Report and Programme Book Editor, 
Hotel Registrations, Art Room, and Compe- 
titions. If it is obvious that there is no way that 
the Committee can hang together, then do 
something, and do it at once. Ask some 
members to resign, cancel the convention, or If 
you are apparently the only one who cannot 
agree, offer your own resignation. Remember 
that you are taking other people's money, and 
have a responsibility towards them. 


The Perks of being a committee member 
depend on you. It’s usual to have a little 
something, besides time with the guests; a 
free registration perhaps, or dinner with the 
guests. But do allow for expenses in all this. 
Postage and telephone bills will probably slip 
through, in reason, but no committee member 
should be heavily out of pocket. 


The Registration Fee should be calculated with 
aminimum number of attendees at break-even 
point. If you get more people you can always 
subsidise the meals, hire a dearer film, get 
another guest, or offer all the members a free 
drink. If the convention is for charity, although 
you will want to make a little, your first 
responsibility is to the people who are giving 
you the money in the first place. Add up the 
cost of the rooms, remembering that the hotel 
will probably reduce the cost of the public 
rooms according to how many people book 
bedrooms, then there is hire of any equipment, 
films, videos, etc., including fu// insurance 
Don't forget badges and the Programme Book, 
advertising, postage and stationery. Free regis- 
trations are often offered to people who help 
with typing, envelope stuffing, etc. Having 
worked out the cost, divide by the expected 
minimum number of attendees. 


Badges. Are you having a name badge only, 
probably in cardboard, a metal badge with a 
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design, both, or even a metal badge with a 
name enclosed? Look round at other conven- 
tions before you make your mind up. If you are 
having a guest artist it s a graceful compliment 
to ask him to design a badge. If you are 
expecting large numbers get the name badges 
early, and find someone with decorative 
writing to actually put in the names. Are you 
having different colours for Committee, guests, 
Stewards and Dealers? Don't forget that any 
one-day registrations on the Saturday should 
have an appropriate sign of this on their badge 
to avoid their, or anyone else, using it on the 
Sunday. 


Advertising should start as early as possible. 
The best way is to have either a single sheet 
‘flyer’, giving details of the date, location, hotel 
and guests, that can be handed out at other 
conventions, or passed to dealers to hand out, 
or else to distribute a two sheet flyer, the top 
sheet giving the vital details, and the second 
being the registration form itself. If you are 
giving proceeds to a charity ask them early and 
they may advertise for you. Advise fan clubs, 
dealers, put up posters locally and in all 
relevant shops, not only booksellers but D & D 
dealers, model shops, and try the local 
newspapers and/or TV station as wel| 


Registration Forms must be kept simple. You 
must leave people with something to remind 
them of the time and place, and also an 
address to contact. Make sure all that you need 
is on the form that is returned to you. You 
require name, address, whether they are 
entering the fancy dress, or other compe- 
titions, are willing to be Stewards, and how 
much money they are paying to you. You can 
elaborate, putting hotel bookings, age, sex, 
whether supporting or attending, dealers’ 
tables, on the one form, but do try to keep it 
clear and simple. If you are really efficient you 
will have a tear-off receipt at the bottom, to 
send back to them in the SAE they provide, and 
will also ask for an SAE for each progress 
report. 


The Programme Book, in theory, can be paid 
for out of advertisements. Write to all people 
that might possibly be interested, such as 
clubs, dealers, publishers and state clearly the 
rates, the type wanted, size, and the last date of 
press. Make this at least a month before the 
last day. If any of your guests are authors write 
a special letter to their publishers, stating this. 
What the contents of the Programme Book 
should be depends on you. Curiously enough, 
it rarely includes the programme nowadays, as 
many people keep the booklet as a souvenir 
and don't want to carry it around. This is very 
handy, as a programme can be typed at the last 
moment and printed separately. Most books 
carry something about the guests, the Com- 
mittee, often with photographs, artwork, 
stories, poetry, the hotel, local eating-places, 
items on the programme and a list of 
attendees. Don't forget to put your guests in 
first on this list. Most of this can be ready at 
least three months before the Convention 
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Films and Videos should be selected and 
ordered early. If you can't borrow any 
catalogues, then write away, but you will! have 
to pay a couple of pounds for them. Harris 
Films in particular is most helpful, and carries a 
wide range of SF and fantasy films. If you can 
afford a video projector, and can find a reliable 
firm, it does give that extra cachet, otherwise 
Granada are very good about hiring out both 
television and video recorders. Don't forget the 
insurance, and never leave any equipment in 
an unlocked room. If you are having films you 
need two projectors, and a couple of spare 
bulbs. You will need two VCRs, too, and at least 
four people who can use either equipment 


Book Room fees will help towards paying for 
the public rooms, but do not cram the room 
with tables, it will create a fire hazard and don't 
‘soak’ the dealers too much. Dealers are long- 
time fans, who come to conventions because 
they enjoy them. This doesn’t mean that they 
like paying full registration fees for a program- 
me that they never get to see, being closed 
down every hour for a guest speaker, or being 
charged high prices for a table with no 
tablecloth in a room where the locks are 
derisory. With so many conventions, dealers 


The cover of the Mythcon ‘82 programme 
book with art by well-known artist, Eddie 
Jones. 


can afford to pick and choose, and often do. 
This doesn’t mean that they won't come along 
to a small convention just to give you a 
book room, although they don’t\actually cover 
their costs, but it does mean that they will not 
attend conventions where they make a gross 
loss. It is usual to charge £2 a table per 100 
attendees a weekend, and this is a 6’x2’6" 
table. If you want a full book room, try offering 
free registrations to dealers, or cheaper tables. 
Fan tables are usually charged at a nominal 


sum, around £1 per 100 people a weekend 
The difference between fan and professional 
dealers consists of profits. Anyone who is 
selling for a club, or just to cover the costs of 
their magazines, etc., is a fan dealer. Anyone 
who should account for their business to the 
Inland Revenue is a professional dealer. Try to 
get one of the latter to deal with the book room, 
and send out a dealer form to all clubs and 
shops anyway. It can be combined with the 
advertisement form. 


The Fan Room is the ‘attic’ of conventions. Its 
bar is probably the most welcome sight. A 
table where people can advertise clubs and 
other conventions, a little entertainment like a 
talk or two, a weapons demonstration, even 
cheap food, all help to give an alternative 
programme 


The Disco is almost mandatory on the Satur- 
day night, will probably include a fancy dress 
parade, and perhaps a buffet supper. Do try to 
have another room for those who hate danc- 
ing, music, or just noise. 


The Programme should be roughly decided 
early on. Just how many hours will you need for 
films, talks, panel discussions, breaks and 
general mayhem? Leave at least ten minutes 
between each item for people to stretch their 
legs, and to catch up, and don't forget other 
rooms beside the main hall. It will probably be 
impossible to settle the programme until a 
month before, or even later. Make sure that 
there is a blackboard around, too, for last 
minute changes. 


Stewards are optional, but if you are running 
many assorted rooms, they are vital. Ask for 
volunteers, try not to leave them on duty for 
more than two hours, and give them some- 
thing at the end, even if it's only a signed 
autograph of the chief guest. Some conven- 
tions reserve the front rows in the main hall for 
stewards. Roughly 10% will not turn up for 
duty, so try to keep a few on_ stand-by 
somewhere handy, and get a ‘gopher’ or two to 
run around for the committee. There should 
always be somewhere, like the registration 
desk or the Committee Room, where some 
responsible person can be found, and at night 
the hotel should know a room where the 
occupants can be woken up in case of dire 
need. 


Progress Reports. If you have started off with 
supporting memberships, then you must send 
at least one Progress Report out, to give the 
amount of Full Registration, and tell them 
about any goodies lined up. If you are taking 
over a regular convention then contrive to send 
out the first report with the accounts from the 
last convention. It is very useful to asterisk the 
list of members in each Progress Report as to 
whether they have booked a hotel room or not, 
with a note explaining what the asterisk 
means! 


Accounts should be circulated to all members 
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of the Convention afterwards. In many cases, 
thousands of pounds are changing hands, and 
should be accounted for. (It would be nice if a// 
conventions had their accounts audited.) They 
needn't be elaborate, just a summary of money 
received, and what it was spent on. 


Mythcon badge, more super fantasy art by 
Eddie Jones. 


Sleeping on Floors at the hotel is hallowed by 
tradition, but the fire regulations, and therefore 
the hotels, are getting stricter. Everyone who 
sleeps in another guest’s room is defrauding 
everyone, as public rooms are charged accord- 
ing to the number of bedrooms taken. You can 
ignore it, refuse to allow anyone to register 
unless you know that they have a bed 
somewhere, or ask the hotel nicely to allow you 
a couple of rooms for paupers in sleeping 
bags. (Ask for a room for each sex, for hotels of 
the type you will be booking, are squeamish 
about potential immorality.) 


Have you considered a gift for each guest, a 
gratuity to the hotel staff, a book or record 
token for the projection team, free tables for a 
dealer who had advertised you beyond the call 
of duty, just to say thank you? It may be the 
thought that counts, but a little extra proves 
that your thanks are sincere. 


The Artshow is always a problem. Will people 
want to exhibit their work, or do you want a 
competition? Will you have an auction of any 
artwork? Can you make sure that it will all be 
there at a suitable time, or are some people 
going to stagger in on Sunday with a piece or 
two? 


The Auction is fairly popular. Don’t make it too 
early in the morning, especially on Sunday, and 
don’t have too much. It should take about 30 
seconds for each item. Get the lists made out 
before, have several people there to hold up 
the items, and give people tickets for the lots. 
Only accept cheques with a cheque card and, if 
possible, give the items out and collect the 
money at once as you will have to pay 
contributors. It is usual to deduct 10% from the 
sale for commission for the convention. Make 


sure that each item is marked with a reserve 
price. 


Competitions, again, are optional. You need a 
clear form giving the details, and the cost, if 
you are going to provide prizes. You will need 
someone to keep track of entries, and to judge. 
If you are not precise you may find three judges 
having to read two full length novels at the last 
moment for what was intended to be a short 
story competition. Give yourself plenty of time 
to judge entries If possible, and only allow 
items after the date if the postmark is correct. 


Keeping up to date is most necessary. Each job 
should be reviewed each month, by each 
person involved. A month before the conven- 
tion you should have any pre-convention 
competitions judged, the badges almost ready, 
and also the programme. You should know 
most of the latter, have an envelope ready for 
everyone registered with their badge in it, a 
rough auction list made out and know when 
the guests are coming. Now is the time to visit 
the hotel again, to see what changes they've 
made, to work out the sizes of the rooms yet 
again, decide where the registration desk will 
be, how the chairs should be placed, and 
exactly who on the committee will be where 
and when. 

On the Thursday evening, the envelopes 
should be full, sealed and in alphabetical order 
ready for the next day; the stewards’ rota and 
auction list should also be ready. 

Now it starts. Have you enough people on 
the registration desk, in the bookroom, the 
video room, putting up the artshow? Have you 
got someone to greet each guest, carry their 
bags, give them a drink? Is the main program- 
me going to start on time? Don’t do too much; 
even a committee member shouldn't do more 
than four hours on duty. This will be a long 
weekend, so pace yourself a little, and make 
sure that you eat. Don’t panic, just take things 
as they come. If something goes badly wrong, 
do your best, and remember that most of the 
fans won't even notice. Do try to have someone 
in the main hall at all times to introduce items, 
including the guests, to thank speakers after- 
wards, and keep the programme flowing. If any 
member of the committee doesn’t fancy the 
job, find an energetic MC. 

An opening and/or closing ceremony is 
optional, but if you have prizes you do need a 
space on the programme to present them. 
Don't forget the guests. Make sure that they 
are not wandering about with everyone afraid 
to approach them, and if they write be sure to 
ask them to sign your copy of at least one of 
their books. It is usual to shut all subsidiary 
rooms while the chief guest is speaking, 
because it is assumed that everyone will want 
to listen to him or her. But do keep as much 
going as possible most of the time. At last it is 
over, so now is the time to give out forms for 
next year, to write a note of thanks to guests, 
helpers, the hotel, etc., and swear never to do it 
again! 


Disasters happen to all of us. The hotel 


manager tells you a month before that he 
cannot take you, or the guest dies, is taken ill, 
or separates from the other main guest and is 
sueing him, or her, for divorce. The printers 
burn down two days before, or the carefully- 
stored badges are lost when the roof collapses. 
The Treasurer falls down a mountain 200 
miles away and breaks his, or her, leg. The 
films are lost in transit. You discover at the very 
last minute that you have never mentioned the 
name and address of the hotel. Just carry on. 
Looking back over years of conventions, both 
amateur and professional, the bad conven- 
tions were not the disorderly and disorganised 
ones, but those where it was impossible to 
enjoy oneself. An old fan tells the tale of a very 
early convention, where the organisers arrived 
to find that they had booked a temperance 
hotel! | have known a professional convention 
where the hotel itself burned down on the 
Thursday night, amateur conventions where 
the guest rooms were haunted, the car 
bringing up half the committee, and all the 
badges and booklets, broke down a hundred 
miles away from the hotel, and a sudden rail 
strike meant the cancellation of the guests. If a 
guest promises to come, and doesn’t turn up, 
or the hotel suddenly refuses to let you have all 
the rooms that you booked, ask your friends, 
the dealers, other people who have been to a 
lot of conventions, to help. They will, willingly. 


Why run a convention? Our personal opinion is 
that when all the trouble is over, one smile 
from that fan who has never met fandom 
before, and has suddenly strayed into a strange 
heaven that he never knew existed, makes it al 
worthwhile. 


| 
* 


Our authors, Richard and Marion, competing 
ina 1977 Star Trek fashion show contest. 
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THE MICRO RE 


es, | know the title to this short series on the 
Vea of the computer is ‘old hat’ and 
‘jaded’, but it sums up exactly what is 
happening to our world. Perhaps the forward- 
looking readers of VOYAGER are more aware 
than most of the impact of new and future 
technology yet, when it comes down to it, | bet 
that for most of you (except of course those 
already bitten by the computer bug) the 
computer remains a disturbingly mysterious 
device shrouded in scientific and technical 
jargon — especially the latter. Whether it’s to 
safeguard their jobs or just to make them look 
more important to us uninformed masses, the 
bespectacled, white-coated, Computer Pro- 
grammer, Operator, whatever he or she is 
called, loves to quote jargon. They live in a 
world divorced from mere mortals, able to 
converse with their electronic brains and 
reduce the human being to little more than a 
slave, who must do things the way the 
computer says, or risk the consequences of not 
being processed properly in some inaccessible 
data bank. This myth has been fostered by 
films and TV series, books, etc., until many 
believe that the computer can act, and think, 
like a human being — that they are big, 
bureaucratic, flashing lights at you all the time, 
etc., etc. Nothing is further from the truth and it 
is the intention of this, and a following article, 
to dispel these fundamental myths and give a 
grounding in basic knowledge that will 
hopefully be of value in a world that is 
becoming more and more dependent on 
computers. 


A First Look 

The best way to look at a computer is the same 
way that you look at any other utility object 
such as a car or freezer. It is primarily an 
electronic machine which does what it is told. 
It cannot think. You might be led to believe that 
itcan do so because the function that it is good 
at, number crunching at incredible speeds for 
example, is a task that most of us find difficult. 
It follows rules; you can alter or add to the rules 
as you think fit, but ultimately it can only do 
what it is to/d' to do. If you tell, or PROGRAM, it 
to do something stupid then that is what it will 
do — at an incredibly stupid speed. (The words 
in capitals here are part of the world of 
computer jargon which | hope to dispel. There 
will be a glossary of terms at the end of this 
series of articles.) Furthermore, as well as 
allowing you to understand this new revolution 
more easily, it might also enthuse you to 
become actively interested and to purchase a 
PERSONAL COMPUTER or home MICRO or 
help you make up your mind as to whether or 
not you need a computer. Assuming you have 
decided in the affirmative, | will try to give 
enough grounding in the subject that, at least, 
will give some idea of what the salesman is 
going on about. You might also be able to ask 
him some difficult questions! 

So, | hear you ask, what qualifications has 
this Cundell fellow got to help me? Well, | 
bought my MICRO 15 months ago and | was 
lucky. | tried to locate as much information as 
possible by the written word and from other 
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The machine that started the revolution, the Sinclair ZX81. Now retailing for around £40.00. 
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Limited memory but well supported with software. 
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users. The second option was practically 
impossible then as | was in the market prior to 
the fantastic sales boom that has occurred 
since, so | was left with magazines and books. 
As much as | tried to find it there was nothing 
that concentrated on sma// systems and which 
explained the jargon in basic terms. In the end | 
short-listed three machines and trotted off to 
what was then a rare place, the nearest 
computer shop. Three hours later | emerged 
with a machine that | had not even ‘long-listed’ 
let alone short-listed. That was where the luck 
came from. | had been fortunate enough to 
visit a shop with a helpful proprietor who did 
everything to dispel the mystery of computers, 
who gave advice that did not necessarily aim 
me in the direction of the most expensive 
machine in stock, and who gave me some 
‘HANDS ON’ experience on the keyboard. | 


ended up with a machine that has given me 
everything that | now know | wanted from my 
first computer. Not everyone | have spoken to 
since can say that 


Who needs one? 

Nobody needs a computer, but today they are 
small enough and cheap enough for most to 
get their hands on one; and give you a whole 
new world of enjoyment, education, business 
help, etc. There is really no limit to how far you 
might ultimately go — perhaps you are the next 
Clive Sinclair! 

Potential users probably fall into one or 
more of the following categories: 
schoolchildren and_ students: teachers; 
parents; possible business use: computing as 
a hobby or just plain interested. Many folk buy, 
or think they are interested in owning, a 
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computer with surprisingly little idea as to why 
they want it. Very few other consumer items fall 
into this category; we all know why we want a 
car or washing machine or television, etc., but 
a computer? They can't all be sold just to keep 
up with the ‘Joneses’ 


What can it do? 

As | have already stated the computer is a tool 
which can assist you in a variety of ways. Just a 
few of the areas in which you might find a 
computer useful are tabulated. 


Education 
Teaching Aid 
Scientific Work 
Data Processing 


Business 
Accounts 
Stock Control 


Personal 

Home Accounts 

Domestic Uses 

Word Processing 

Games 

Understanding Computer Technology and Pro- 
gramming Techniques 

Club Accounts 

Address Lists, etc. 


The list is, by no stretch of the imagination, 
exhaustive but it does give a little insight into 
the ever-expanding range of activities that the 
computer can assist in. For instance when | 
bought my micro, which incidentally is a Sharp 
MZ80-K, | had no intention of using it for word 
processing (this article was originally compiled 
on it) or to control the organisation for running 
a model race car meeting at my local model 
club, or to keep an address list (great at 
Christmas card time) or record and analyse my 
car expenditure, or record and analyse a survey 
in my work or ... | could go on; plus many 
amusing and absorbing hours trying to battle 
through an adventure game in the South 
American jungle or the depths of interstellar 
space with Captain James T Kirk (not to 
mention Space Invaders and Pacman!). How- 
ever, before we look at what's available and 
what to look for when buying a micro, you need 
to assimilate a little background and history. 


A Little History 
In the beginning there were numbers, at first 
on fingers and then on paper. Very quickly the 
whole world system needed the concept of 
numbers; from the traders who travelled the 
seven seas to the Indians trading furs for guns. 
And because man has ten fingers the math- 
ematical base for the universal counting 
system became — 10. It could quite easily be 
any other number, for instance 2, or 8, or 16, 
or anything. Younger readers will know of base 
2 which is called BINARY. That happens to be 
the working system used by computers. Why? 
Because a computer works by switching 
minute currents off and on (two actions) hence 
binary. But we are leaping ahead of the story. 
Man soon looked for ways of speeding up 


number manipulation and one of the earliest 
aids was the Abacus which appeared in China 
around the 13th century. Now, instead of 
having to write everything down on paper, you 
simply flipped a few beads around. A calcu- 
lating machine which could add or subtract 
was invented in 1642 by a man called 
PASCAL, who has been honoured in today’s 
computing world by having a LANGUAGE 
named after him. (More on languages later.) 
Next came the slide rule in 1660, which 
changed little until modern times. The 17th 
century and the Industrial Revolution produced 
a plethora of inventions to speed up the 
slogging part of calculating and probably the 
best known name is that of Charles Babbage. 
Babbage worked all his life to produce what 
was known as the analytical engine, the 
mechanical computer, but despite Babbage’s 
inventive genius the mechanical precision and 
complication required was beyond the tooling 
and financial resources of the time. From 
1900, mechanical calculators appeared in 
ever increasing complexity and sophistication, 
but it was only the needs of war which led to 
the development of the electronic calculator. 
The demands of conflict required quick and 
accurate calculations for gun sighting, radar, 
navigation and code-breaking. (Most people 
have heard of ‘Colossus’ in England and Eniac 
in America.) 

These early machines used valves in large 
numbers and they were very greedy on power 
and frequently broke down as valves blew 
They were essential for war purposes but 
would anyone be able to afford such a beast in 
the commercial world? The thinking then was 
that only Governments, and very large indus- 
trial organisations, would need a computer 
and that there would be no more than two or 
three machines in the whole country. Then, 
from Bell Telephone laboratories came the 
announcement of the transistor, a device 
which was as reliable as the valve was 
unreliable, a device that consumed minute 
quantities of electricity, and which was ex- 
tremely cheap to manufacture. Then came the 
Space Race. When, in 1960, the Americans 
announced their intention to land a man on the 
moon by 1970, there were computers capable 
of carrying out the extremely complicated 
calculations required to navigate a spaceship 
to the moon and back, but they were so big that 
a removal van, rather than the tiny Apollo ship, 
would be necessary just to carry the computer. 
So the name of the game was miniaturisation. 
The urge of the space race and that other great 
motivating force — commercialism — pushed 
the frontiers forward at an alarming rate and 
was led by the giant American IBM company. 
And so the computer became one of the 
world’s leading growth industries and is still in 
that situation today. The high profits were 
ploughed back into the industry in a never- 
ending search for more and more computing 
power in smaller and smaller packages. 


Miracles in Miniaturisation 
The next leap forward was to miniaturise the 
transistors down to the size of a pinhead, and 


JOHN CUNDELL 
INTRODUCES THE 
PERSONAL COMPUTER — 


NEXT ISSUE, CHOOSING 
THE RIGHT MACHINE 


The Oric-1 is the latest challenger to the 


Spectrum. Features 16K memory, colour, 
graphics and sound for around £100.00. 


Sinclair Spectrum was the first low-priced, 
high spec machine. Now retailing at £99.95. 


Another view of the ZX81 fitted with 16K 
expansion pack and the ZX printer. 


The American Atari 400 supports all Atari 
game packs as well as being a computer. Price 
£150.00. 


The Epson HX-20 is a completely portable 
business machine complete with LCD display 
printer and cassette. 
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then to include a complete circuit consisting of 
20 to 100 components on a chip of silicon no 
more than a centimetre square. The silicon 
chip had arrived. However, miniaturisation did 
not stop there; the search goes on and, today, 
circuits are measured in molecular 
dimensions. One chip containing 100 000 
switching units is already available and there !s 
talk of million-unit chips. What do these figures 
mean in basic terms? 

Take an analogy that should give some 
concept of the numbers involved. Suppose you 
decided to build a device with the same 
number of switching units as the human brain. 
The brain contains 10 000 000 000 neuro- 
nes. In 1950, with valve technology, your 
device would have been the size of Central 
London and required more power than that 
required by London Underground. By the 
1960s, and transistors, St Pauls would 
have been big enough; in the early 1970s, with 
chips, a London bus would do and by 1975, a 
TV set. At the time of writing we are down to a 
typewriter. 

We really need to look at one more analogy 
before we delve into the HARDWARE of the 
computer SYSTEM. And that is the concept of 
switching speed. To go back to our human 
brain — it is quite happy to poodle along at 
around a 100 cycles per second (slower on 
cold Monday mornings). No self-respecting 
home micro is happy unless it’s burbling along 
at 2 MHz, 2 000 000 cycles per second. We 
can all visualise a second: blink an eyelid, utter 
a couple of words; we can see objects 
vibrating at up to 20 times per second but 
above that it all becomes a make-believe 
world. Some computers today can operate in 
nanoseconds — that is billions of times per 
second. (1 billion = 1000000 000.) To try 
and get these large numbers into perspective, 
let's take an analogy hypothesised by 
Christopher Evans in his book, The Mighty 
Micro. Evans suggested that we ask a 
billionaire to give away a pound note every ten 
seconds, eight hours a day, five days a week. 
When will he be broke? Ten years? 20 years? 
Have your guess now. Well, you're wrong. Go 
back to the year 640 or thereabouts to see him 
handing over his first pound note. Fascinating! 
But why all this fascination with size and 
speed? 


Size and Speed 


To take the latter first, speed, there is no 
particular advantage in having your bank 
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The Atari 800 has more memory than the 
400, plus a proper keyboard and retails for 
around £400. 


The new Apple Ii! business/personal com- 
puter. Configuration shown will cost you 
nearly £5000. 


An early mechanical calculator compared with 


a modern electronic version. Time span — 25 
years. 


1975: CONTINUES 


T.V. SET 


MID: 1980s 


THE HUMAN BRAIN? 


statement or telephone bill processed at these 
tremendous rates, but if the computer is to 
ever approach the realms of intellectual 
thought, high processing speeds will pay off. 
Much more important is the question of size. 
Very small computers have considerable ad- 
vantages. First they are frugal with power 
supplies; they are cheap and they are portable, 
enabling them to be used almost anywhere. 
They are already cheaper than TV sets and they 
will very soon become the most common 
pieces of technology in the world, and useful to 
boot. 


Mainframes, Minis and Micros 
Before | conclude this first article, a few words 
onthe three M's... 
MAINFRAME. This is a large machine costing 
at least £200000. It requires a_ special 
building.and environment and a large staff of 
people to maintain and operate it. Originally all 
computers were of this form — today very few 
are. It is capable of handling very large 
workloads such as those required by the Inland 
Revenue, the Meteorological Office, and very 
large companies. In the 1960s the main- 
frame's computing capacity outgrew the hand- 
ling capacity of input-output terminals and this 
led to the concept of time-sharing where the 
computer was hired out to other users on a 
paid for basis and for certain times of the day. 
The user often had to work unsocial hours and 
there were difficulties with the telephone lines 
down which the information was passed. The 
development of miniaturisation and lowering 
prices made it more viable and convenient for 
the time-share user to have his own smaller 
computer on his premises. This was called the 
MINI. Usually costing around £10 O00 to 
£100 000, it may also allow time-sharing but 
usually on a fairly local basis. It does not 
normally need a special building and only 
requires a small staff, usually two. It is relatively 
cheap to run, is quite versatile and can handle 
all the commercial and scientific requirements 
of a quite large company. 
MICROCOMPUTER. The micro is much smaller 
and cheaper, again putting an ever increasing 
amount of computer power on the user's desk. 
In real terms the cost of computing power, that 
is the MEMORY that one has to work with, has 
halved every year. 

Here endeth the first part. In the next issue | 
will look at how the micro works, how it is put 
together, languages, and how to choose the 
correct machine for your purposes. Ss 
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The story so far .. . Rebel commanders are 


laying plans for their next onslaught against 
the Galactic Empire. For the first time in the 
long struggle against the forces of evil, all 
warships of the Rebellion are being brought 
together to form one enormous armada. 
Commander Luke Skywalker and Princess 
Leia Organa have made their way to the dry 
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desert world of Tatooine in an attempt to 
rescue Han Solo from the ruthless clutches 
of the vile Jabba the Hutt. Yet they do not 
realise that the Rebellion is doomed. The 
Galactic Emperor has ordered the construc- 
tion of a vast new armoured space station, 
many times more powerful than the 
dreaded Death Star. Nowreadon... 


Previous page. Flanked by a pair of royal guards, Darth 
Vader stands in the lift to the Emperor's throne room. 
Right, Chewbacca, Leia, C-3P0, Han and Luke steal the 
Imperial Shuttle ‘Tydirium’ (below). Photos: © 1982, 
Lucasfilm, Ltd. 


Star Wars returns to Elstree 
Principal photography on Episode VI began on 
Monday, January 11, last year with three 
months of shooting taking place in the EMI 
studios at Elstree — the Star Wars’ UK base. 
Producer Howard Kazanjian then rallied his 
extensive production forces for two months of 
difficult location filming and nearly a whole 
year was taken by Industrial Light and Magic in 
completing the special effects work which has 
resulted in the stunning impact of the new film. 
Jedi took over all nine sound stages at 
Elstree, filling every available space with 
special effects workshops, prop-making facili- 
ties, wardrobe departments, model-making 
areas and many other ancillary services. In 
accord with the previous two films, Jed/ was 
made on two distinct levels — live action at 
Elstree and on several locations, and SFX at 


Lucasfilm’s ILM at Marin County, USA. 
Producer Kazanjian had the monumental task 
of keeping these two dimensions constantly 
and precisely linked together. The sheer scale 
of /Jed/ production can be typified by the size of 
the many enormous sets. Stage Six, a massive 
new sound stage (also known as the ‘Star Wars 
Stage’, being specifically built for Empire, and 
one of the largest sound stages in Europe with 
nearly 1.5 million cubic feet capacity) was 
literally filled to the rafters three times in as 
many months. It held some of the most 
elaborate sets ever devised, ranging from the 
awesome Imperial Death Star docking bay to 
the monumental exterior gate to Jabba the 
Hutt’s desert palace on Tatooine. 

One of the new vehicles designed for the 
film, the /mperial Shuttle ‘Tydirium’ was built 
full-size — the undercarriage alone weighing 
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five tons — and positioned for several important 
scenes on the docking bay set. The full-scale 
Millennium Falcon, several X-Wings, and other 
hardware mothballed after Empire, were 
dusted off and reassembled for filming. Also 
making a return appearance for Jed/ is the 
Franz Oz-created Yoda and the swamps of 
Dagobah were recreated, with the Styrofoam 
and plaster interior of Yoda's home, together 
with assorted gnarled trees, being among 
many stock items extracted from storage. 
Director Richard Marquand, whom we inter- 
view in this issue, compared the filming of 
Yoda and Mark Hamill inside the Jedi Master's 
small abode to, ‘crouching under a desk for 
two days’. 

The Emperor's Throne Room set completely 
took over Stage Four at Elstree. It comprised a 
huge lift at one end, a central platform, and the 


throne itself, installed at the opposite end 
above a set of steps flanked by large windows. 
Stage Five held the Rebel’s main briefing 
room, a circular auditorium-like chamber with 
acaptain’s bridge spanning one end of the set. 

Another, more elaborate, throne room, for 
Jabba’s palace, was completely enclosed 
within four finished walls, a ceiling, and a floor 
built several feet above the stage. Here, 
amazing creatures came to life, among them 
the sinister Bib Fortuna, Jabba’s major domo 
who presides over many other equally curious 
creatures including the whimsical music 
combo of Max Rebo, Droopy McCool and Sy 
Snootles — surely some of filmdom’s most 
engaging creations. All of Jed/’s special life 
forms were designed and built by Stuart 
Freeborn and Phil Tippett, both Star Wars 
veterans. This talented duo were in charge of a 


WITH THE RELEASE OF ‘RETURN OF THE JEDI’, 
THE MIDDLE ‘STAR WARS’ TRILOGY IS COMPLETE. 
RAY RIMELL TAKES ALOOK BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE NEW FILM. 


skilled team which has introduced us to a bevy 
of new unworldly characters such as the pig- 
like Gamorrean Guards, the Rancor, the Ewoks, 
the reptilian Admiral Ackbar and last, but by no 
means least, the evil, hookah-smoking, Jabba 
the Hutt. 

The floor of Stage Four was raised to 
accommodate trap doors which concealed the 
human operatars of the weird and wonderful 
new aliens that make up Jabba’s entourage. 
All of the Jed/ creatures were built in California 
by Tippett and crew before being shipped to 
Elstree for filming. 

Another of EMI studios’ giant stages was 
transformed into a tree-top village, perched 
high above the enormous redwoods that cover 
the forested moon of Endor, and included a 
360° carefully-painted cyclorama. Trees that 
would normally take 1000 years to fully 


‘mature were laboriously cut from plaster and 


Styrofoam and artificially aged in just a few 
hours by skilled SFX crews. The main square of 
the village was built 20 feet above ground level 
but, when the studio floor was made to 
disappear beneath a shroud of mist, the village 
seemed to float 100 feet above the forest. 
Once the village was broken up, the same set 
became the backdrop for the massive Imperial 
landing platform. 


On location 

Following some 78 days of filming at Elstree, 
both cast and crew members were ready for 
exterior location work. Return of the Jed/ is the 
first Star Wars film to feature key location 
sequences shot in the USA. In keeping with the 
traditional low-profile approach adopted by the 
Star Wars team, Kazanjian, Marquand and 
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Opposite page, deep inside the 
Empire’s new Death Star, the 
‘Millennium Falcon’ and two ‘X- 
Wings‘ race to complete the 
Rebel's attack plan. Left, Luke, 
Han and Chewbacca are held 
captive on one of Jabba the Hutt’s 
Desert Skiffs as it hovers above 
the dreaded Sarlacc Pit. Below, 
bounty hunter Boba Fett, on board 
a Desert Skiff, aims his deadly 
laser rifle. Photos: Ralph Nelson, 
Jnr. © 1982, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 


George Lucas finally selected two strikingly 
different locations at opposite ends of 
California to represent the desert wastes of 
Tatooine and the tall forests of Endor. Both 
sites were off the tracks usually beaten by other 
major studio production teams and both 
provided precisely what Lucasfilm needed; 
unearthly natural scenery, relatively accessible 
and comparatively sparsely populated. 

The key area was Buttercup Valley, near 
Yuma, Arizona. Located close to the Califor- 
nian border on the Colorado River, Yuma is a 
300 year old town boasting a population of 
some 75000 and blessed with 300 sunny 
days a year. The valley was ideal to represent 
the wastes of Tatooine which, for Star Wars, 
had been filmed on the sands of Tunisia. Since 
George Lucas required dunes stretching as far 
as the eye could see, Buttercup Valley could 
hardly have been bettered. The valley, its 
proudest feature, the massive Competition 
Hill, is the ‘dune-buggy capital’ of the world, 
drawing crowds some 15 000 strong on peak 
holiday weekends 

The Jedi crew made their camp as far away 


as possible from the buggy action in order to 
maintain security. British production designer, 
Norman Reynolds, a double Oscar-winner for 
Star Wars and Raiders of the Lost Ark, was 
given a million dollar budget to clear the valley 
of all vegetation and build a four acre stockade 
to house a gigantic, specially-constructed 
platform topped by Jabba the Hutt’s 60 foot 
desert sail barge, a fully-rigged anti-gravity 
vessel designed to skim across the desert floor 
with the aid of SFX. Reynold’s crew built the 
massive structure full-size — all 30 OOO square 
feet of it topped by 4000 feet of deep red sails 


Lucasfilm was in the location for six months, 
employing over 50 locals and pumping more 
than two million dollars into the Buttercup 
Valley economy. Louis Friedman, associate to 
the Producer, was relieved to discover that, 
almost without exception, he was able to find 
anything he needed locally; ‘! just had to look a 
bit longer and harder’. Assistant art director 
Chris Campbell agreed: ‘The merchants here 
really helped us a lot. They realised that with an 
operation of this size, when we ordered a 


product, we needed it a//— not just a gallon or 
two’. Among the things the crew needed were 
two million gallons of water (drawn direct from 
the All American Canal) to continually dampen 
down and grade the only possible access road, 
and some 16 OOO pounds of nails necessary to 
keep the enormous sail barge structure steady 
whilst filming 

Neither crowds, nor dune buggies, inter- 
fered with the tight shooting schedule. The 
complex Tatooine action scenes and SFX 
sequences were completed in a fortnight, 
exactly to time, despite daytime temperatures 
reaching 120° and 48 hours of intermittent 
sandstorms with 60 mph winds that sent the 
125-member cast and crew running for cover. 
The sandstorms finally subsided and the 
temperature dropped a full 50° when the 
company moved north to the welcome cool 
and misty stands of giant redwood trees near 
Crescent City in California 


Filming the battles on Endor 
At the northernmost edge of the state, Cres- 
cent City is a giant fishing and lumber town 


Ephant Mon, Salacious Crumb, C-3PO and Ree- Yees argue on Jabba’s Sail Barge. The new alien cast was created mainly by the talented duo of Stuart 
Freeborn and Phil Tippett. Photo: © 1982, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 
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Above Princess Leia and Han Solo fend off a group of attacking Imperial stormtroopers. Below, Luke Skywalker, now a Jedi Knight, 
in the lightsabre duel with the Dark Lord of the Sith. Photos: © 1982, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 


boasting extensive forests of coastal redwoods 
(Sequoi Semperivans) which naturally grow 
taller than ten storey buildings, some being 
more than 2000 years old. The trees’ growth 
rate is astonishing and certain examples have 
topped 200 feet in a century, the lumber 
industry maintaining that seedlings become 
commercially harvestable in only ten years. 
Redwoods are lightweight, strong, straight- 
grained, knot-free, insect resistant and im- 
pervious to moulds and fungi — only fire is the 
redwood’s natural enemy. This posed a prob- 
lem for the Jedi crew since Lawrence Kasdan’s 
script called for a number of action-packed 
skirmishes between Imperial stormtroopers 
and forces of the Rebellion — led by Luke 
Skywalker and Han Solo. Laser blasts would be 
flying in all directions and the production team 
required so much explosive that they would 
have created a real fire hazard to every 
redwood between Crescent City and Lucasfilm 
HQ at Marin County, 250 miles away. The 
danger of fire naturally made it impossible to 
film in state or national parks but after scouting 
hundreds of square miles of woodland by 
helicopter, truck and, finally, on foot, the 
producers found a private lumber company 
who agreed to assist with the spectacular 
Endor sequences that highlight Jea/. 

Lucasfilm then found itself temporarily in 
the road-building business by widening and 
clearing new roads to the remote locations 
finally selected. The film company employed 
almost 200 local citizens as extras and 
required a large crew of landscapers to keep 
the forest floor fresh. Some 23 gardeners were 
hired to strip and replace the tangled under- 
growth as bulldozers and dump trucks re- 
arranged the terrain to make it suitable for the 
battle scenes. The shooting roamed over four 
different forest locations within several miles 
of redwood country. 

For five weeks the woods buzzed with the 
sounds of laser blasts and explosions before 
the final scenes were completed. British 
assistant director, David Tomblin, recalls that 
he called ‘cut’ on the final location shot at four 
pm on the afternoon of May 28, 1982, ‘a good 
seven seconds ahead of schedule ' The 
main company then moved south to Lucasfilm 
HO at Marin County for seven days of intensive 
optical effects photography. 


Wrapping up 

In the new sound stage, the leading characters 
toiled with the difficult Matting scenes. The 
actors, working against a large blue-toned 
screen, went through their actions as if they 
were really on location. The actual back- 
grounds, which were filmed separately, were 
later cut in with the live-action. 

On completion of the blue screen se- 
quences, principal photography had finished 
and for most films that would be the end of the 
story but not for a Star Wars production. 
Completion of principal photography was only 
the start and months of painstaking work lay 
ahead. Nearly the entire following year was 
spent in meticulous post-production work on 
the detailed and complicated process of 


Above right, Lando Calrissian and Nien Numb, 
his Rebel co-pilot, at the controls of the 
Falcon’. Right, Boushh, the mysterious 
bounty-hunter, offers to sell Chewbacca to the 
evil Jabba. Photos: © 1982, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 


adding over 900 separate SFX and optical 
shots. Round-the-clock, crews in the labs at 
Industrial Light and Magic worked away to add 
the opticals, animation effects and the model 
and miniature effects which are so carefully 
integrated with the live action footage. 

Return of the Jed/ neatly ties up all the loose 
ends of Empire but stands up as an outstand- 
ing production even if seen out of context. The 
action sequences number amongst the most 
amazing special effects footage ever filmed 
and the sheer scale of the climactic space 
battles are breathtaking. The movie represents 


a huge personal investment by George Lucas 
who has said that, ‘| decided | had the most 
faith in my own films. I’m using my profits to 
make more films.’ He is unlikely to become 
bankrupt. The advance UK Jed/ box office for 
the Dominion, Tottenham Court Road, and the 
Marble Arch Odeon opened on April 13; within 
six days over 25 O00 applications had been 
received and if you have been among those 
who have queued around the block, I'm sure 
you will have found the wait well worthwhile. 
All we need do now is to hang on for Episode 
One. May the Force be with you until then... * 
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Right, after being taken prisoner during their dangerous raid on the 
Imperial bunker, the Rebels attempt to make their escape. Behind a 
fighting Han Solo looms an awesome Imperial AT-ST Walker. Far right, 
Luke and Princess Leia prepare to swing to safety (having already 
rehearsed the feat in ‘Star Wars’) from the top deck of Jabba the Hutt’s 
desert Sail Barge. Photos: Ralph Nelson, Jnr. Below, Commander Luke 
Skywalker, in the robes of a Jedi Knight, arrives in Jabba the Hutt's 
throne room to bargain for the release of Han Solo. Photos: © 1982, 
Lucasfilm, Ltd. 


RICHARD 
MAROQUAND 


THE DIRECTOR OF ‘RETURN OF THE JEDI’ 
TALKS TO ALAN McKENZIE 


orn in Wales, film director Richard Mar- 
Burd is the son of the late Minister of 
Health, Hilary Marquand. He studied modern 
languages at the Universite d‘Aix-Marseille in 
France and at King’s College, Cambridge. It 
was as a student that Marquand first became 
interested in acting, a hobby which led to offers 
of professional acting work when he left 
Cambridge. Perhaps surprisingly, he turned 
these offers down and left England for Hong 
Kong to learn Chinese with the Royal Air Force. 

Returning to England in the Sixties, Mar- 
quand joined a BBC television training course, 
which led to his being involved in a series of 
outstanding documentaries. He made several 
television films in collaboration with journalist 
James Cameron under the blanket title 
Cameron‘s Country, but attained real success 
when he branched out as a_ freelance 
documentary director. He won his first Emmy 
Award in 1972 for Search for the Nile, the first 
BBC series to be shown on American com- 
mercial television, and his second Emmy for 
Big Henry and the Polka Dot Kid. 

After more television work, Marquand 
directed his first feature-length movie, The 
Legacy, the less said about which the better! 
The Birth of the Beatles followed, then came 
Eye of the Needle, a superlative thriller set in 
wartime Britain, which starred Donald 
Sutherland and Kate Nelligan. The word was 
that it was Eye of the Needle which first 
brought Richard Marquand to the attention of 
George Lucas, mastermind of the Star Wars 
series. Just how true was that? 

‘That’s sort of true,’ replied Richard Mar- 
quand thoughtfully. ‘It’s not absolutely true. 
When | was first working on Eye of the Needle | 
heard George Lucas was looking for a director, 
a new director, for the next episode of the Star 
Wars series, and would | be interested in 
putting my name up. And | thought, there’s no 
way in this world I’m going to be considered by 
George Lucas. Who the hell am/? There are all 
these major directors looking for work. He 
could get anybody he wanted. They'd give their 
eye teeth for a chance to direct it. But agents 
and people like that said what have you got to 
lose? So | thought, “Let's go for it’. There were 
some preliminary meetings with Howard 
Kazanjian, who is the producer of the film, and 
we got on very well. By then | was doing a 
rough cut of Eye of the Needle and preparing a 
final cut when George (Lucas) was over here 
with Steven (Spielberg) and John Williams, 
doing the music for Raiders of the Lost Ark. | 
was at Twickenham, they were at Elstree for 
three days, and George asked to see what | had 
done. | don’t like to show a rough cut to 
anybody much, but | knew George was a film 
maker. This was the first time we had met. He 
screened it at Elstree, sat through the whole 
thing, which was apparently a terrifically good 
sign. Then, he got in a car and came down to 
see me at Twickenham. We really liked each 
other very much and just talked film, which you 
don’t get a chance to do with someone in his 
position. This was in January and he said | 
wouldn't hear for a while, there were other 
directors on the list. He had to see everybody's 
work. But he wanted to see everything | had 
done and | said, ‘Please, not everything!’ and 


he said, “Yeah, everything!" 

‘So, with my censorship, he began to look at 
my stuff, documentaries | shot at the BBC, little 
dramas | had done way back. And he was 
doing that with a lot of other directors, both 
British and American. He was looking for 
someone who could work well, work fast, 
handle a well-established cast, who was a fan 
of the series, who could think quickly because 
we had to keep the budget in check. 

‘They'd had problems with the budget on 
the previous film. But he wanted someone who 
would interpret him. | had to know what the 
whole thing meant to him so | could do my job. 

‘So it took a long time. Finally, there were 
only two of us left. That was about April or May 
of 1981. Then! got a phone call to say |’'d been 
chosen.” 

Did that mean then that Richard Marquand 
had been with the project since the beginning? 

‘Yes, there was a period before | got the job 
when | couldn't see George Lucas because he 
was actually writing the first draft of Revenge of 
the Jedi. Then he came back from the hotel 
where he’d locked himself away. | wasn’t hired 
but I'd said that | thought Lawrence Kasdan 
would be a terrific guy to bring in to do the final 
write. He has a terrific sense of character and 
pace. He’s got a kind of wry humour that | have 
and a good attitude to physicality. He’s gutsy. 
George said that if we could get him, it'd be 
great. Larry was in the middle of Body Heat, but 
George was able to persuade him, for various 
reasons,’ Marquand laughs, ‘so that worked 
out. | was in very early and it’s good that | was. 

‘| was glad because what happened finally, 
once George said, “OK, you're the director,” 
was that the three of us sat ina locked room for 
two, three weeks and went through exactly 
what this film was that we wanted to make. | 
had a whole kind of plan of the way in which | 
wanted to present each character, each new 
character, to make it slightly different from the 
other ones, because Empire ends in a kind of 


starburst.’ (His expression, not mine!) ‘Every- 
one’s going off in different directions. | thought 
it'd be nice if we opened this one with a 
tremendous sense of mystery. A ‘Where is 
everybody’ sort of feeling. We know that Vader 
and the Emperor are really on the Rebels’ tail. 
Empire ended on a kind of dark note, and | 
thought it would be good to pick up on that, to 
know that the Imperial forces have finally done 
it. All the heroes are scattered to the four 
corners of the Galaxy and then | would bring in 
each character in a surprising way. And 
George liked that idea too. Larry picked it up 
and turned it into something really terrific. 
Then | was talking about killing one of the 
characters. George wouldn’‘t have that. | 
wanted to kill a character — give it a kick — 
somewhere in the middle. No, he wouldn't do 
that.’ 

But wasn't it a creative handicap that the 
Star Wars characters were so unchangeable? 

‘They were to a certain extent and this is 
another example of why it was good,to work on 
this movie. | didn’t know any of the main stars 
personally. So what | did was | went round and 
met each one, getting to know the person a bit. 
Because we all know, once you start to shoot, 
you barely have time to be friendly with actors. 
You're so exhausted by the end of the day, you 
can’t go and wine and dine and dance and do 
all those things that people used to do. 

‘So | said, “You know this character. Tell me 
how you feel this character's going, what this 
character has to offer in terms of the public and 
box-office and the story!” | discovered some 
nice things about the characters, which we 
were able to inject into the film. Carrie (Fisher) 
has made no secret of the fact that she was just 
this sort of kid, this sort of boy in girl's clothes, 
who marches up and down and shouts at 
everybody. She felt her character was some- 
body who could do with a bit of development. 
And | said that happened to coincide exactly 
with my feelings. In the last movie, the Princess 
became such a bitch. She really was a drag. It 
became very boring. | was sure there was a lot 
more depth we could use. And more comedy 
too. More jeopardy. More, more, more. Turn 
her into more of a woman. That's what | love 
about working in this industry. You can add 
little bits without spoiling the main thrust of the 
story. You can add some colour. So we worked 
with Carrie. Now she’s a very sexy, attractive 
lady and in this film we get to find that out... 

‘Mark's character is the one that develops 
through the whole series. That's the area of 
jeopardy. Will Luke Skywalker move more and 
more towards the Dark Side of the Force? And 
he does. You constantly see the darkening as 
he is led in this direction. That was set by the 
plot, but it is interesting to talk this through. 

‘Billy Dee Williams had all kinds of ideas 
about Lando Calrissian. His past and where he 
had come from, the kinds of skills he had. We 
realise that he is the first owner of the 
Millennium Falcon. We didn’t really get to 
know him in Empire. We just learned to distrust 
him.’ 

Did Richard Marquand make a director's 
cut of Jedi before handing it over to George 
Lucas for editing? 

‘Yes | did, and not only that, but after | had 


delivered this first cut, | said to George that I'd 
like to go away for a holiday, go to Los Angeles 
and talk about future projects and he said, 
“Don't be gone long, we have to work together 
on this,” which was great. Usually, studios 
don’t say that, they say, ““Goodbye!”’ and hope 
you don't show up again. They're aghast if you 
turn up for the scoring, or you're there for the 
final mix, usually because they're ashamed of 
what they've done to your movie in the interim. 
George has a reputation for being a man who 
takes all the footage and recuts it. That was the 
Raiders story. And in a way he does, because 
he loves to get his hands on film.’ 

Months before the film's premiere, there 
was a rumour that all the main characters were 
to be killed off in Return of the Jedi. Was there 
any truth in this? 

‘No, but they are in extreme jeopardy. The 
ending is a very surprising ending.” 

So they're not all killed? 

‘Not all, no.’ 

It was obvious that Mr Marquand wasn't 
going to be pinned down on this one, so! tried 
another tack. | asked whether we will find out 
once and for all what the relationship is 
between Luke Skywalker and Darth Vader. 

‘We do, and it’s not what we expect,’ was 
Marquand’s reply which, again, tells us 
precisely nothing. So | tried to be more specific 
and mentioned that | thought the revelation 
that Vader is Skywalker’s father was a ruse. 

‘Yes,’ replied Marquand, ‘| did too!’ 

This was getting nowhere fast, so | changed 
the subject. Would George Lucas be going 
straight into the next Star Wars film? 

‘No,’ answered Marquand promptly, ‘they're 
going to leave it for a while: Realistically, it’s 
just a problem of cost. This one cost so much 
more than the last, which cost a horrendous 
amount more than the first.’ 

What was the budget on Jed/? 

‘The budget was $323 million.’ 

And George Lucas has been quoted as 
saying that it was all his money. 

‘Yeah, so you're talking about, next time 
around, 49-50 million dollars. And it would 
have to make its money back. There comes a 
time when you just have to reassess the way 
movies are made... .’ * 


All photos: Steve O'Leary 


Right, Yoda, the Jedi Master, 
completes Luke’s training on 
the swamp planet of Dagobah. 
Photo: Albert Clarke. Be/ow, 
R2D2 and C3PO, ‘the Laure! 
and Hardy of the robot world’, 
make a return visit to Tatooine 
for Jedi’, the completion of 
the middle ‘Star Wars’ trilogy. 
Photos: © 1982, Lucasfilm, 
Ltd. 


PRODUCTS 


Return of the Jedi or MPC Strikes 

Back 

MPC, who have become the new 
Aurora of the science fiction 
model world, have got seven new 
Jedi kits which, with re-issues ‘of 
existing models (in Jedi boxes of 
course) will bring the total to 12. 
The re-boxed kits are the Mi//en- 
nium Falcon, the X-Wing, the AT- 
AT and RD-D2 and C-3PO. The 
new kits are the /mperia/ Speeder 
Bike, the /mperial Shuttle 
‘Tydirium’, both of which are glue- 
together kits, and then Snap ver- 
sions of the X-Wing, the new 7/E 
Interceptor, A-Wing Fighter and B- 
Wing Fighter. Final kit is the 
Throne Room of Jabba the Hutt, 


Pillow kit 
Among several samples of &.7. 
merchandise from Craftmaster 


(Fundimensions) of Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, MI 48045, 
USA, is the Quicklatch Pillow Kit 
which comes complete with 13 
ins. X 13 ins. canvas, full instruc- 
tions, acrylic yarn and a plastic 
needle. The only extra ‘tool’ you 
require will be a proper quicklatch 
needle itself, an item available at 
most craft shops for just a few 
pence. 

The instructions provided with 
the set are quite straightforward, 
aided by self-explanatory dia- 
‘grams, and no problems were 


with figures of all the main charac- 
ters, including, of course, Jabba 
himself! 

This is what MPC in the States 
are doing, Airfix, in this country, 
appear to be doing something 
else. Actually, they have at long 
last issued S/ave 7 which, oddly, 
MPC aren't listing even though it’s 
a recent issue. Also available is 


found in following them. Com- 
pletion of the pillow only took a 
week of evenings and the result is 
very pleasing, but should you wish 
to line the cover and make a 
proper cushion case, suitable ma- 
terials will have to be obtained 
elsewhere. We have no details of 
UK distributors for these items as 
yet and interested readers are 
therefore directed to the above 
address. JPS 


E.T. valet 

The ultimate example of &.7. 
merchandise has to be Hasbro 
Industries’ 41 ins. tall fully- 
sculpted figure, the £.7. Room- 
mate Valet and Hamper. A door in 
the figure’s back allows access for 
clothes storage while the figure’s 
pose is such that it can also double 
as a ‘clothes’ horse’, or should that 
be ‘clothes’ E.T.’? Price is around 
50 US dollars. Hasbro also 
produce the E&.7. Talking Phone 
with six pre-recorded messages In 
E.T.’s voice (20 dollars), £.7. Finger 
Paints (six dollars) and an E.T. 
Toothbrush for 12 dollars. No UK 
distributor has been appointed to 
our knowledge but Hasbro can be 


the Rebe/ Base on Hoth, and the 
modified X-Wing kit. This is the 
same X-Wing as before, but it 
appears that MPC have had 


another go at the moulds as all the 
panel lines on the original (which 
were raised) are now indented. 
This is the most obvious difference 
though, on closer examination, all 
the details appear to be much finer 


Above, ‘B-Wing Fighter’ (left) and 
‘A-Wing Fighter’ —new MPC kits 
for ‘Return of the Jedi’. Left, the 
‘Speeder Bike’; perhaps the best 
‘Star Wars’ kit to date. These 
models will soon be available in 
the UK under the Airfix label. 
Photos: Mat Irvine. 


found at 1027 Newport Avenue, 
Pawtucket, Rhode _ Island, 
RI 02816, USA. RLR 


Paint yourself an E.T. 

Another example of merchandise 
from Craftmaster, is one of two 
paint-yourself E.T. figures 
moulded in a softish vinyl and 
which stand 120mm _ high. 
Enclosed with the figures are three 
small tubs of water-based acrylic 
paint and a brush with which you 
should be able to paint him to fairly 
reasonable standard. 

Upon close inspection, the fig- 
ures have some remarkably fine 
surface detail and overall they 
capture well the look of E.T. With 
this in mind, your reviewer was 
tempted to have a go at painting 
our sample properly with shading 
and highlights. | used waterbased 
Pelikan Plaka paints which took 
well to the surface. Although it 
probably doesn't really show in the 
black and white picture, the result 
looks rather pleasing and was well 
worth the effort. Again, no details 
of a UK importer, so apply direct to 
Fundimensions in the USA. SA 


i 


on this new issue. | have a suspi- 
cion that it could even be a new 
mould. As a side issue, this is one 
kit that has been issued under at 
least four different manufacturers’ 
labels: MPC, Denys Fisher, Kenner 
and now Airfix. 

The Hoth Rebel Base \s a most 
welcome addition, even if it’s just 
for the Rebel Transporter (incor- 
rectly termed the Rebel Cruiser in 
some catalogues). It’s not exactly 
the ultimate in kits (it’s got all of 
seven parts) but | don’t suppose 
we'll see it as a ‘proper’ kit, so 
make the most of it. Actually it 
does lack any undercarriage, 
which is apparent in most of the 
limited number of photographs 
available, but a semblance can be 
constructed from short girder 
lengths. A diminutive Millennium 
Falcon is also present, again with 
no undercarriage, as presumably 
it's difficult to organise one in a 
snap-together kit. Other craft in- 
clude four Snowspeeders, three X- 
Wings and, guess what? three Y- 
Wings. The last appear to have 
been totally ignored; so these tiny 
versions are about all you are 
going to get. Complementing the 
ships on the 12 ins. x 18 ins. 
vacformed base, |s a selection of 
equipment and 20 Imperial 
Troops, 20 Rebel Troops, plus 
individual figures of Chewbacca, 
Leia, Han, R2-D2, C-3PO and 
Darth Vader. MI 


Fundimension’s E.T. figure 
carefully painted by our reviewer 
Steve Archibald. 
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PRODUCTS 


Ariane No. 1 
There's a saga behind this kit. | first 
heard of it from French friend, and 


NV reader, Jean-Christophe 
Carbonel. It was apparently 
produced by Euromodel as a 


‘limited-production’ kit in 1979. 
Probably the initial idea was a 
promotional one to sell Ariane as a 
commercial launcher with, | 
suspect, half a yeux on the Paris 
Air Show of that year, the latter 
based on the fact that the instruc- 
tions are in four languages. 

JC sent me a sample kit last 
year and it always seemed a pity, 
considering the lack of new space 
kits, European ones tn particular, 


Ariane No. 2 

The Humbrol-Heller-Bobcat 
Ariane, first shown at the London 
Toy Fair last January, is a nice 
surprise, especially from a com- 
pany not normally associated with 
space subjects. The kit, as re- 
ported in the Spring edition of Vew 
VOYAGER, is a_ snap-together 
model and really intended for 
younger modellers. However, any 
space model collector is going to 
snap it up, so how does it compare 
when viewed as a straightforward 
kit? The Bobcat series, as a whole, 
appears to have been received 
favourably by the modelling 
fraternity, aircraft enthusiasts, in 
particular, waxing lyrical about the 
Harrier T4 which, although only 
containing 16 parts, is one of the 
best models of this amazing air- 
craft on the market. Ariane models 
are not quite so thick on the 
ground with this particular model 
being the only one widely available 
unless, of course, you have one of 
the Euromodel examples. As a kit, 
it is considerably simpler than the 
Euromodel version but, just to 
confuse matters, Humbrol have 


that the kit hadn't been more 
widely available. Now it is, thanks 
to Jones Models of Chiswick. 

Firstly, | have to say that Itisn'ta 
model for the beginner, though as 
Humbrol have since brought out 
their Bobcat Ariane this, perhaps, 
isn't a problem. | reckon the 
Euromodel kit was originally de- 
signed to be professionally as- 
sembled, /e, so the completed 
model could be used as a desk-top 
souvenir, and many of the aspects 
of the model do have this type of 
approach, even down to the 
circular stand. The main body of 
the rocket comes as a selection of 
tubes, representing virtually every 
different change of appearance of 
the rocket as one travels upwards. 
Consequently, when the first 
stage, (which starts off with a 
ribbed appearance) goes to a 
smooth skin, this is a different part 
in the kit. Presumably, this was to 
make moulding easier, but it does 
mean the builder has to carefully 
check which part is which. 

The plans are very comprehen- 
sive — almost too comprehensive — 
as without careful study they do 
seem a little confusing at first. This 
is one of those kits that definitely 
needs a good read of the plans 
before you attempt to start any- 
thing. Even when you have the 
correct next part of the rocket, you 
then have to make sure the ribs are 
lined up correctly, for this kit has 


decided to model not the existing 
rocket, the Ariane 1 (which does 
have the unfortunate habit of de- 
positing itself in the ocean) but the 
larger Ariane 4 

The present Ariane 1 is capable 
of lifting a payload of 4850 kg into 
a low orbit, or 1750 into a geosta- 
tionary. Ariane 4 will be capable of 
lifting, respectively, 7500 and 
3540 kg payloads, and should be 
available by 1986. Tentative de- 
signs for Ariane 4 indicate that it 
will come in three marks: the 
Ariane 40, the basic launcher, 
Ariane 42, with two. strap-on 
boosters, and Ariane 44, with, 
logically, four. The Bobcat kit 
would appear to represent the last, 
as it features the four boosters, but 
the payload shroud is distinctively 
that of the Ariane 40. However, it 
is all speculative, and it’s quite 
likely that this design is just as 
viable as any other. 

The basic construction of the kit 
is very straightforward, with the 
three stages being assembled as 
halves. The payload shroud has a 
similar approach. Each booster is 


absolutely a// the bits of para- 
phanalia that adorn the outside of 
rockets, from feed-lines to spillage 
lines to the first stage safety and 
arming motor. Some of these 
parts are extremely small, hence 
my warning that this wasn’t a kit 
for the novice! 

However, once this lining up 
has been sorted out it becomes 
easier the further you progress. 
One word of warning, which 
doesn’t become apparent until the 
rocket is completed, make sure 
the whole structure is being as- 
sembled vertically. 

The moulding is good, but per- 
haps not quite as good as a large- 
scale manufacturer's kit, and there 
is a tendency for the rocket to 
begin to bend slightly due to all the 
various tubes (14 in all) plus the 
payload housing. It's something 
that is easily corrected, though 
does become more difficult once 
everything's glued together! 
Ariane is white overall, with the 
third stage and payload fairing 
being a glossy golden brown. The 
instructions indicate that the third 
stage should be painted before 
assembly, but | found it easier to 
complete the whole model, then 
hand paint the appropriate sec- 
tions. The brown is metallic in 
finish. The instructions rec- 
ommend a mix of Airfix W@5 and 
G8, although Humbrol 9 and 62, 
plus a bit of 77 (Silver) and 133 


similarly in two pieces, the engine 
bells being moulded _ integrally. 
The main engine bells come as 
two halves, and snap — or prefer- 
ably glue — into their shrouds. And 
that is — as far as the rocket Is 
concerned — it! But you do get, as 
a bonus, a semblance of the 
launch tower at Kourou, Guyana. It 
is only a semblance, and those 
who feel inclined could probably 
have a field day with a pile of EMA 
girders, building a more accurate 
version. However, given that it /s 
snap-together, it isn’t that bad and 
once assembled, with the rocket in 
position, it does look fairly im- 
pressive. 

One nice touch Humbrol have 
added is that the transfers are 
supplied as both stickers and 
waterslide, so the modeller has 
(for once) a choice. However, one 
fault that applies to both sets, is 
that the Union Flag — yes, Britain /s 
a member of ESA —lacks the white 
from the flag of St Andrew. 

Overall colour of Ariane is 
white, with the third stage and 
payload shroud being a combina- 


(Satin Golden Brown) is a bit 
closer. 

It's best to use masking tape to 
give a clean line on the payload 
housing, as the centre-section re- 
mains white. Note that the instruc- 
tions are detailed enough to in- 
dicate where the joint line of the 
two fairing halves should be, In 
relation to the body of the rocket, 
as the kit lines represent the real 
payload fairing halves! 

The markings — Ariane, ESA, 
CNES and the European flags — are 
supplied as peel-off transfers, 
which are not too satisfactory, 
although, in fact, they do not look 
too bad. With the arrival of the 
Bobcat Ariane, however, there is a 
remedy. The Bobcat kit supplies 
two types of transfers: peel-off for 
the junior builder and waterslide 
variety for the more experienced. 
The scale is_ slightly smaller, 
1/125th as against 1/100th, but 
this probably won't be noticed. 
Although it does seem ironic that 
having waited years for new kits to 
be issued, we end up with two 
Arianes, both are viable. The Bob- 
cat is an Ariane 4 while the 
Euromodel is the Ariane 1, which 
being 1/100th scale, forms a nice 
comparison (almost) to the giant 
re-issued 1/96th scale Revell 
Saturn 5. The Euromodel Ariane is 
available in this country only from 
Jones Models of Chiswick at 
£8.50. MI 


The Humbrol/Heller Bobcat, at 
£6.95, is an ideal first buy fora 
novice space modeller. Photo: 
Mat Irvine. 
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Time for a Tardis 

One of the nice things about Vew 
VOYAGER’s Products column ts 
the wide variety it can deal with; 
even the unexpected, ina field that 
is full of the unexpected For 
example, how does a model item 
intended for a slightly old-fashion- 
ed rural English model train layout 
fit into the NV pattern of things? 
Well it does if it’s a miniature of the 
now-defunct Police Box, which is 
the subject | spotted on one of my 
many excursions round the 1983 
ME Exhibition last January. On the 
Langley Miniatures stand was the 
prototypes of two Police Box 


tion of metallic brown (see the 
Euromodel review), white and sil- 
ver. The Bobcat Ariane instruc- 
tions just indicate silver and white 
for these sections, though the 
review model was finished with 
the third stage in the brown colour. 
One point to watch if you are 
painting the white, is that the 
boosters are best painted separ- 
ately, before snapping or gluing 
into position. The transfers can 
also be applied at this stage, as the 
CNES ones are particularly dif- 
ficult, though by no means imposs- 
ible, to apply once the boosters are 
in position. 

Personally, | hope this model 
heralds a new era of space model 
kits from a European manufac- 
turer. Other marks of Arianes are a 


possibility, and proposals for 
Ariane 5 included a man-rated 
version. A detailed model of 


Spacelab would, | suspect, be 
much appreciated and some of the 
multitude of satellites Europe, and 
particularly Britain, builds could 
join the pitifully small number 
issued over the years. MI 
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BBC's small-scale Tardis model 
(left) and the Langley 
Miniatures’ version. Photo: Mat 
Irvine. 


models, in O and OO gauges. Of 
course | didn't see it as a Police 
Box, to me, it was the answer to 
the many letters I’ve received over 
the years asking, ‘where can | geta 
Tardis?’ Well now you can if you 
are prepared to do a little bit of 
model building 

The kit is metal, as is the 
majority of this limited run-type of 
product. The sides are produced 
out of brass sheet, and the top and 


Dr Who prints 
Who Dares is a new and exciting 
imprint which has released a 
lavish set of Dr Who posters that 
all fans of the series will cherish 
Concepts and artwork are by An- 
drew Skilleteer, a talented il- 
lustrator who has enjoyed a long 
association with Dr Who through- 
out the many fine jacket paintings 
he has produced for Target's 
paperback series. His new range 
of Dr Who Profile Prints will feature 
the most feared, flamboyant and 
famous characters from the 20 
years of the series 

Each print, measuring 420 mm 
x 297 mm, is individually shrink- 
wrapped flat with a strong card 
backing for both protection and 
preservation. For mail order, how- 
ever, the prints will be posted in 
tubes at £1.99 each, or both for 
£3.50, prices that include post 
and packing. Released so far is 
Cyberman (Earthshock) and 
Omega (Arc of Infinity) and these 
art prints are available now from 
Who Dares/The Icarus Company, 
6/8 Banks Road, Poole, Dorset, 
BH13 7QB. RLR 


bottom from white-metal castings. 
To anyone used to a plastic kit, 
metal kits are a little different but 
don't be put off, as Super Glue can 
be used just as easily as poly- 
styrene cement. One point of 
interest, and confusion for that 
matter, is that there was no one 
design for a Police Box. Examin- 
ation of a number of them (which 
these days is difficult) revealed a 
host of differences from the colour 
of the windows to the shape of the 
roof. The Tardis Police Boxes have 
also had these detail changes and 
| don't think any two of the various 
models and full-size versions that 
have existed over the years have 
ever exactly matched. | know for 
certain that the ones that / have 
had anything to do with suffered in 
this manner 

The brass sides of the box can 
either be soldered or ‘Super Glued’ 
together. The top can be glued on 
with epoxy adhesive, and the base 
fitted into position temporarily 
while the whole is painted. Hum- 
brol’s French Blue (MC8) matches 
at least some of the ‘real’ Tardis’s; 
| know, ‘cause | painted them! 
However, the colour variations 
were quite wide and really any- 
thing approaching a darkish blue 
would be authentic. In the Hum- 
brol colour range, 25 (Matt Blue) 
with a touch of 75 (Gloss Dark 
Blue) would suffice 

The windows should be glazed 


with a lightish, opaque material, 
although some of the authentic 
Police Boxes had these in a much 
darker shade. The glazing bars for 
the windows of the 7ard/s are the 
same colour as the body though, 
again, some Police Boxes had 
them in white. One of the sides is 
the door and, technically, is frac- 
tionally different from the other 
three sides in the moulding. How- 
ever this isn’t apparent on the kit 
so choose a side, and the panel 
immediately below the left-hand 
window is the compartment con- 
taining the telephone. The panel is 
white, with black lettering (though 
| think some actual boxes were the 
other way round). The lettering 
above all four sides on this model 
just says ‘Police’. However, the 
Tardis actually carries the fuller 
statement ‘Police Public Call Box’, 
which is going to be difficult to 
change. On the real boxes, and the 
Tardis, this section was raised and 
stood out from the sides of the 
box. One remedy would be to build 
them up over the brass from 
plastic sheet, and then paint the 
logo. On the real 7ardis models, | 
used photographic prints from a 
larger model we had for some 
time, specially reduced. 

Prices for the kits are £3.45 for 
the OO Gauge version and £4.50 
for the larger O Gauge model, both 
available from 166, Three Bridges 


Road, Crawley, Sussex MI 
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Two of the new Dr Who colour posters from ‘Who Dares’, Omega 
(left) from ‘Arc of Infinity’ and the Cybermen from ‘Earthshock’. 
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PRODUCTS 


Spaceprints 
One of the most interesting spin- 
offs of the space programme, as 


far as the general public are 
concerned, has to be the wealth of 
photographs returned from every 
mission, Copies have been avail- 
able from various sources, though 
|, for one, have never been 
absolutely positive as exactly what 
generation of copy one Is getting. 
However, a new company, Space- 
prints, is marketing colour prints 
direct from NASA negatives and, 
having examined several exam- 


Catalogues 
Space and SF kits might be getting 
more plentiful as far as manufac- 
turers are concerned, but there 
still comes the problem of finding 
a shop that takes more than a 
cursory interest in the subject and 
attempts to stock more than the 
obligatory Star Wars offerings. 
One shop that does try to keep all 
current space kits in stock, and 
some that aren't so current, is 
Jones Models, and to prove the 
point, they even issue a special 
Space Kit list. 

The shop is owned and run by 
Brian Sampson and Peter Clisby, 
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ples ‘face to face’, | can confirm 
that they are of a very high quality. | 
chose four out of their modest, but 
comprehensive list, as examples 
of the various types of photo- 
graphs that can be expected. 

The launch of Voyager 2 aboard 
a Titan 3E/Centaur launcher is the 
sort of shot not often seen and the 
camera has caught the giant 
rocket moments after the boosters 
have fired. 

The print of the Great Nebula in 
Orion (M42) is an example of a 
long-exposure photograph, 


who took over the original Jones 
Bros shop a few years ago. Brian, 
in particular, takes a keen interest 
in the subject and, in fact, helped. 
with some of the details in the 
original Space Model list publish- 
ed in Space VOYAGER. They can- 
not guarantee to have everything 
in stock (don’t bother to ask for the 


A page from the new Jones 
Models’ Space catalogue —a 
good, comprehensive range. 


A new range of NASA prints are 
ideal for wall display — obtainable 
from Spaceprints. 


needed to bring out the subtle 
colours, invisible to the naked eye, 
even when viewed through a tele- 
scope. The other two pictures are 
examples of the new branch of 
astro-photography — that of the 
completely electronic picture. The 
incredible view of Saturn, taken by 
Voyager 1, and the first colour 
picture of the surface of Mars, do 
not exist as photographic images 
as such. The information recorded 
by the Voyager and Viking 
Cameras was purely an electronic 
digital signal, and it was only when 
processed back on Earth and dis- 
played on a TV monitor that a 
picture, recognisable to the 
human eye, appeared. The print- 
ing from Spaceprints comes out 
extremely well, and although close 
examination to the expert eye 
reveals the electronic origin of the 
original, as it would, of course, in 
any copy of these photos, this does 
not detract from the overall im- 
pression. Personally, | could have 
wished for slightly more of the 
Martian sky to have been printed in 
this picture (as it has in other 
versions of the same scene) but 


old Revell Space Station) but are 
probably worth a phone call if you 
are having difficulty locating a 
particular space kit. Their list in- 
cludes everything from Airfix and 
Revell that should be available, 
including the new History Makers, 
as well as Monogram’s Heritage 
series and some_ hard-to-get 
goodies such as the AMT Star Trek 
kits, including some of the TV craft, 
and the Lindberg Star Probe kits. 
They are also importing some of 
the French Euromodel/FRYD 
Ariane kits. The list is available for 
an SAE from Jones Models 
(Chiswick), Ltd., 56 Turnham 
Green Terrace, Chiswick, London, 
W4 1QN - or give Brian or Peter a 
ring on 01-994-0858. 

Whilst on the subject of 
catalogues and lists, it’s worth 
pointing out that fellow New VOY- 
AGER contributors, Marion and 
Richard van der Voort, run the 
specialist bookshop At the Sign of 
the Dragon in south west London. 
They, too, produce comprehensive 
lists of SF and Fantasy books and 
magazines, which is complete to 
say the least — the most recent one 
ran to 26 pages! It would be 
impossible to even begin listing 
what the catalogue contains, but 
there’s many hard-to-get books 


this is a minor complaint. It's a 
sobering thought to contemplate 
the latter picture in particular and 
realise that it was taken by a frail 
craft sitting virtually alone on some 
alien planet millions of miles from 
its creators. 

The prints are available in three 
sizes: 10 ins x 8 ins., 15 ins. x 12 
ins. and 20 ins. x 16 ins. at the 
very reasonably respective prices 
of £3.86, £7.25, and £9.95. The 
smallest size is also available 
(glazed in wooden frames) at 
£9.00 each. 

Spaceprints are also agents for 
the Armagh Planetarium’s sets of 
slides and also their posters. How- 
ever, Spaceprints are hoping to 
produce their own posters eventu- 
ally, and they are in the process of 
producing a Space calendar in 
time for 1984. To date | have seen 
January and February, illustrated 
by an Apollo 11 view of the Earth, 
and March and April, featuring a 
montage of Jupiter and the four 
Galileans. The final retail price 
should be less than £3, which is 
considerably less than equivalent 
US imports. The Spaceprint 
catalogue is available, by sending 
a first class stamp to Spaceprints, 
Prospect House, Station Road, 
Norton, Cleveland, TS20 1NN. MI 


and a /ot of American imports. To 
get the current catalogue, send a 
large SAE (to take a folded A4 size) 
with sufficient stamps for 100g, 
second class. (Overseas, three IRC 
coupons are just sufficient for air- 
mail) to, At the Sign of the Dragon, 
131, Sheen Lane, London, SW14 
8AE. Richard or Marion will also 
be happy to answer your queries 
on 01-876-3855. 


Star car 
We might have had MPC’s only 
contributon to the £.7. saga. When 
| saw the film, | thought at the time 
that the only ‘car’ MPC could do 
was the white Ford van in which 
Elliott and friends rescued E.T. 
before they took to the bikes. One 
of .the MPC catalogue sheets 
shows, guess what? The ET. 
Rescue Van. However, it looks now 
as if it will not be issued, MPC 
presumably thinking it was a bit 
too silly. Actually, | reckon it would 
have made a good model if they 
added E.T., Elliott and Michael, 
plus the BMX bikes. MI 
ESS tee eee 
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‘Cry Havoc’ board game 

When this game, from Standard 
Games and Publications, Ltd., was 
first released two years ago in a 


‘ziplock’ plastic bag |! greatly 
enthused over it; now it is avail- 
able in boxed format and after 
many games| still consider it to be 
the best mediaeval boardgame on 
the market. 

Undoubtedly, the main feature 
which distinguishes Cry Havoc 
from other board games is the 
sheer artistic excellence of Its 
counters, which are brilliantly 
drawn and coloured; to this ts 
added the simplicity and play- 
ability of the rules to give a game 
which not only looks good, but 
feels good, and enables you to get 
the full flavour of a mediaeval 
battle 

Game components comprise 
two large, full colour maps, which 
can be fitted together to form ten 
different terrains, 228 playing 
pieces, four playsheets for handy 
reference, a 20 sided die, and 
three booklets, one giving a brief 
historical background to the 
period and a description of the 
playing pieces, one covering the 
rules of play, and one listing eight 
suggested scenarios, all packed in 
a colourful box. 

The maps are on_ strong, 
durable material, covering hilly 
ground and a large village; also 
available is a third map of a forest 
area, and all three maps are sold 
as separate items, so that you can 
expand your battlefield indefinitely 
if you wish. The playing pieces 
represent knights, men-at-arms, 
archers, crossbowmen, and vari- 
ous peasants; each piece Is 
named and represented by two 
counters each with front and back 
to show him in four different 
modes — a fairly unique idea by 
itself. Take, for instance, a4 
mounted knight: the first counter’s 
face shows him at full strength 


with attack and defence values, 
while on the reverse is shown the 
horse only so that you can dis- 
mount your knight if so desired. 
The second piece shows on the 
face, the knight with his lance 
broken, to represent him as 
wounded and reduced in strength, 
while the reverse shows a dead 
horse. Similarly, foot pieces are 
shown as full strength, wounded, 
stunned and dead. This is the only 
game | can recollect where dead 
characters remain on the board as 
obstacles... 

The rules themselves are 
simple and easy to follow, leaving 
the players free to concentrate on 
the tactics of the game, and the 
eight scenarios are well-devised 
and fun to play. In addition, of 
course, you can make up your own 
scenarios as you wish. Since the 
counter sheets are also available 
as separate items there is really no 
limit to what you can do or the 
enjoyment you can find. At £9.95 
this is a reasonably priced game 
and certainly gives fullvalue. 1B 


‘Starship Captain’ 

Games involving space warfare 
are usually horribly complicated 
and take ages to play; moreover 
they generally lack the fun element 
which makes a board game come 
alive. Here, in contrast, we have 
SGP’s crisp, precise game which is 
fun to play, calls for a good deal of 
skill and moreover, because of its 
superb artwork, looks good as 
well. 

Components of Starship Cap- 
tain consist of eight large 
mapsheets (black to 
space but printed with a white hex 
pattern and sprinkled with a few 
stars) two sheets containing 
press-out ships of four types, plus 
asteroids and space mines, two 
game turn cards, two cards for 
each type of ship showing its fields 


represent- 


of fire, strengths and combat res- 
olution chart, a damage record 
pad, a 20 sided die and two 
booklets, one of which describes 
the various playing pieces and lists 
three suggested scenarios while 
the second contains the actual 
rules of the game. 

The rules themselves are con- 
tained on several pages and are 
extremely simple to follow, so that 
having once read them through 
you are free to concentrate on the 
actual play, which is much more 
complex and calls for a lot of 
thought and forward planning. 
Each move is divided into 12 
phases; in each of which only 
certain types of ship of one side or 
the other may move or fire. This is 
very interesting and realistic as, for 
instance, the fighter (smallest ship 
type) may fire and move in every 
phase while the larger cruiser may 
only move during two phases and 
fire during three. The skill of the 
game, therefore, lies in getting 
your ships into a firing position and 
out again before your larger oppo- 
nent can return fire. 

The ships, themselves, are 
made up by a combination of 
hexes, the small fighter being 
exactly one hex while the others 
cover from six to 12 hexes. Move- 
ment is very exact and man- 
oeuvring the larger cruiser is quite 
tricky especially when the map is 
cluttered with asteroids or mines! 
The firing rules are simple and 
precise and good compromise 
between making it too difficult or 
too easy to do damage 

This is a well-thought out and 
beautifully made game with limit- 
less playing possibilities. At £9.95 
it is excellent value for money and 
will give much enjoyment to 
enthusiasts of space battles. TB 


“City of the Sorcerers’ 

Fantasy game-players who are 
looking for a change from the glut 
of role-playing games need search 
no further than a recent release by 
Standard Games. Though there is 
a slight element resembling role- 
playing, in the main this is a 
straightforward boardgame which 
needs no gamesmaster 

Basically, the game _ pre-sup- 
poses that the City of the Sorcerers 
is a training ground for apprentice 
sorcerers. Here the young stu- 
dents learn their various skills and 
then engage in combat in the 
Arena. The survivor becomes a 
master sorcerer and is, of course, 
the winner of the game. 

Game components comprise a 
map of the city, showing the 
various places at which the ap- 
prentices study, four different 


Arena cards, a sheet each of 
terrain hexes and play counters, 
several sheets of press-out cards 
of four types, a 24 page rulebook, 
a pad of player sheets for keeping’ 
records of the results of your 
studies, a large general infor- 
mation sheet, and two six-sided 
dice. As always with this company, 
the artwork is first-class and adds 
greatly to the pleasure of the 
game. One point,however, about 
the dice; these are in green plastic 
with plain numbers moulded into 
the sides which, under certain 
lights, are hard to see. This is 
easily remedied by painting over 
the number with white or black 
paint, then wiping the die with a 
cloth. This will remove the surface 
paint but leave it in the engraving, 
so that the number stands out 
clearly in contrast to the green of 
the surround. 

The game is divided into two 
parts. In Part |, each player spends 
18 turns in the city studying the 
various branches of magic. The 
city is divided into a number of 
different institutions, such as the 
library, monastery, school of 
magic, thieves’ guild, etc. Most of 
these have different entrance 
qualifications so that you have to 
plan your programme with some 
care (players of the Waddington 
game Careers will find a slight 
resemblance) while in each place 
you can gain different qualifi- 
cations. 


Once you have completed the 
18 turns you move on to Part Il, 
which is combat in the Arena. The 
Arena cards are made up of 19 
large hexes, each of which shows 
a different type of terrain; it Is 
possible, if you have the necessary 
skills, to change the terrain of a 
hex and this is why a separate 
sheet of terrain hexes is supplied. 
Each player secretly sets up a 
haven in one hex, and from this he 
controls various monsters which 
are loose in the Arena, using them 
to search out and attack enemy 
havens or, of course, opposing or, 
uncontrolled monsters. Certain 
monsters are only effective in 
certain terrains, and this is where 
the terrain-changing comes in. It is 
suggested that before playing the 
full game a trial game in the Arena 
with allocated abilities is a good 
idea; | found that this was indeed a 
great help as it gives an indication 
of the type of skills and abilities 
most useful to you which, of 
course, you gain in Part | of the full 
game. 

At £9.95, it is in the middle 
price range and excellent value for 
money. TB 
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\ 
UK suppliers of NASA space photos 
Slide sets and space posters 


CYBERMEN (‘Earthshock’): £1.99. 

ma eee OMEGA (‘Arc of Infinity’): £1.99 
£3.50. 

OF DOCTOR WHO ron lA peal ad 


Send a 16p stamp for your 
free catalogue 


bring you the first two of a unique and collectable series 

of Profile Prints which will feature the most flamboyant, 
feared and famed characters from the worlds of DOCTOR 
WHO, past and present, dramatically portrayed in specially 
produced full colour paintings for this quality production. 


Please send cheque/PO payable to ‘WHO DARES’ with name 
and address in BLOCK CAPITALS to: ‘WHO DARES'’ The Icarus 
Company, 6/8 Banks Road, (—y \ Sfm_) 

Poole, Dorset BH13 7QB. WHO) | Trade enquiries welcome. 


o celebrate 20 Years of a Time Lord we are pleased to 
T SPACEPRINTS 


Prospect House 
Station Road 
Norton 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Cleveland 

TS20 1NN 


Approved & licensed by the BBC 


(___ PROFICE PRINT 


GALACTIC CONFLICT 


Galactic Conflict is a brand new computer moderated 
game played by up to 15 people through the post. Its run 
on a UK computer with fast turnarounds between turns. 
GC pits up to 15 players against each other in a race and 
war to conquer the known galaxy. It runs to a set, but 
secret number of turns, and at the end there is.only one 
winner. GC rules cost 50p, a turn costs £1.50 plus an 
SSAE. 


SPECIALIST MAIL SERVICE 
OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


SPACE KIT CENTRE 


STAR WARS Space Craft 

Millennium Falcon £17.95 Orion 2001 £3.19 
Snowspeeder £7.65 Hawk Spaceship £3.19 
Star Destroyer £10.19 — Eagle Transporter £4.05 
At-At Walker £7.65 — Starcruiser Interceptor £3.19 
Battle on Hoth £7.65 = Starcruiser 1 £4.95 
Dagobah & Yoda £7.65 Cosmic Starship £4.95 
Slave | £7.65 — Cosmic Clipper £5.80 


TERRA II 


Terra Il is a brand new computer moderated game of tribal 
migration and conflict. It is entirely computer run with no 


Apollo Saturn (Limited availability) £6.95 human moderator to mis-interpret your instructions. T Il is 
NEW '83 Vostock Space Craft £4.49 run in the USA and played via ICBMs postboxing service. 
SPACE LIST Space Warriors 1/32 94p T Il is a continuing game for any number of people, the 
SAE. rules cost £1.50 and a turn is £1.75 plus an SSAE. Be 
REVELL warned though, T Il is NOT a simple game. 
NOW IN X-15 £2.55 
Snark £2.55 7 
IMAI Bonar £3.15 Two brand new games from ICBM, the people who bring 


Cruiser Maccross Series of 10 different 


you STARWEB and UNIVERSE II, the people who started 
kits (SAE. list) 


the computer moderated hobby in the UK over ten years 
ago. 


Tranquility Base £4.99 
German V2 £3.15 


: Hawk Missile £4.99 
U.K. Post & Packing 15% of order saturn V £39.99 


Minimum 60p ‘ : 
Overseas Quotations on Request : COMING SOON ... CONQUEST II a fixed deadline set 
OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES L.R.C. — oe tilt celia 


U.K. ENQUIRIES S.A.E. f VISA rN 


ACCESS-BARCLAYCARD—VISA Salli | 


56 Turnham Green Terrace 
Chiswick. London. W4 


01-994 0858 
2 minutes walk from Turnham Green Underground station 


ICBM, PO Box 94, Bath St, Walsall, West Midlands 


ICBM, THE FIRST, THE BIGGEST, THE BEST. 
CATCH US IF YOUCAN 


VOYAGER 


BACK ISSUES! 


QUICK, BEFORE THEY VANISH! 


Fiction, Fact 


and Fantasy. 
GETYOUR 
BACK ISSUES 
Now! 


SHUTTLE UPDATE 


MAT IRVINE BRINGS US UP TO DATE WITH CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS: 


z orto 


CINEMA 


SUNIMER 
ROUND-UP 


STARBURST’S ALAN McKENZIE LOOKS AT NEW FILMS 


Fala bonanza Summer for movie goers — 
especially if it's fantasy movies they're 
looking for. Aside from the third of the Star 
Wars stories (actually the sixth, but that’s too 
long a story to go into here), Return of the Jedi; 
there’s two (count them, two!) new Bond 
movies, Octopussy with Roger Moore and 
Never Say Never Again with Sean Connery, 
Superman I// with Chris Reeve and Richard 
Pryor; Kru//, which we've mentioned in this 
column before; B/ue Thunder, a helicopter 
thriller with fantasy overtones from Alien 
scripter Dan O'Bannon (of which more in our 
next issue); and Michael Mann’s gothic horror 
piece set in WW2, The Keep. 

While all this is filtering into our cinemas, 
film-makers in the United States are rushing 
around in something of a panic. Seems that a 
rumour of a Screen Actor's Guild strike is doing 
the rounds in Hollywood, causing every 
producer in town mega-headaches as they try 
to finish principal photograp-y of their pictures 
before the door slams in their collective face 
But before that, let’s add another dimension to 
this page —a third dimension 

The latest craze among American film- 
makers is 3D. The trend was started a couple 


Steven Spielberg will once again direct Harrison Ford in the Raiders’ sequel, ‘Indiana Jones and 
The Temple of Death’. Photo: © 1981, Lucasfilm, Ltd. 
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of years back with the release of Comin’At Ya, 
not a good picture but it did show other film- 
makers the potential for 3D as a saleable 
gimmick to get the movie weary/video hungry 
public back into the cinemas. Then Friday the 
13th, Part 3D opened to enormous box-office 
business in America (released here May 13) 
and the major film-makers began to take 
notice 

Columbia, the same outfit who underwrote 
Steven Spielberg's Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind, are financing anew 3D movie, 
Spacehunter: Adventures in the Forbidden 
Zone. The $12 million picture opened in the 
States on May 20. Two months later comes 
Jaws 3D. The third Jaws picture was going to 
be a comedy —Jaws 3, Peop/e O — directed by 
Piranha‘s Joe Dante. But Universal lost interest 
in the project and Dante was caught up in 
other things, notably The TwilightZone for the 
team of John Landis and Steven Spielberg. The 
movie was revived as a ‘3Der’ and replaced 
Landis’ remake of The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon (originally a 3D picture but to be 
remade ‘flat’) on Universal's priority schedule 
Last | heard, Creature would be made but ata 
later date (for the record, script is by Britain's 


Nigel Kneale, veteran Jack Arnold was to 
direct, and Landis would be producing). Jaws 
3D is an Alan Landsburg/Universal production 
The Art Director of the original Jaws picture, 
Joe Alves, has directed. Alves has also worked 
for John Carpenter, acting as Art Director on 
Escape from New York. |t's about time Alves 
got achance to direct, especially after trying for 
years to set up his own science fiction project, 
Weathermen, with little success. 

Still on the subject of 3D, it should be noted 
that the announced Return of the Living Dead, 
to be directed by Texas Chainsaw man Tobe 
(you say ‘Toby) Hooper in the third dimension, 
has nothing to do with George Romero and the 
two films Night of the Living Dead and Zombie, 
Dawn of the Dead. \nitially, the backers of the 
Hooper picture, Hemdale and Orion, claimed 
that Return was the third part of the much- 
publicised George Romero trilogy. Apparently, 
they had acquired the rights to film the 
continuation. Indeed, in the early stages, 
Romero himself was involved and was 
instrumental in introducing director Hooper 
and scripter Dan O'Bannon. Now Romero 
wants out. He wants his name removed from 
the project and has requested, through his 
lawyers, that he wants no publicity connecting 
this movie with the earlier two. Sounds like 
there is some jiggery-pokery going on here 
Either Romero sold the rights or he didn’t. And 
until we find out the answer to that question, 
we're still in the dark as to whether the Return 
of the Living Dead project is on or not 

The recent Oscar night in Hollywood 
(televised here the day after the event) was the 
usual fiasco. Steve Spielberg's £.7. netted a 
conciliatory four Oscars, mostly in the 
technica! categories. John Williams won for 
Best Soundtrack (though | thought Jerry 
Goldsmith's score for Po/terge/st was better), 
and the film took awards for Best Sound and 
Best Sound Effects Editing (though | thought 
Blade Runner had the superior sound) and 
Best Visual Effects (again Blade Runner might 
have been a more deserving winner, with 
Poltergeist a close second). This is not to knock 
E.T., a fine film in its own right. But it seems 
that in the mad scramble to give E.7. 
something, the members of the Academy 
overlooked a few more deserving pictures. On 
an earlier occasion, Carlo Rambaldi wona 
special Oscar for his effects and caused 
something of a stink in Hollywood. That was 
over King Kong. The makers claimed that most 
of the footage containing the giant ape was 
achieved through Rambaldi’s hydraulic mock- 
ups. Then it turned out that most of the ape 
stuff was make-up wizard Rick Baker in an ape 
suit he had built himself (Baker is currently 
supplying the ape suits for Hugh Hudson’s 
Tarzan picture). Mr Rambaldi could have a 
similar situation on his hands. A lot more of the 
E.T. effects in Spielberg's mini-masterpiece 
involved midgets in suits rather than 
mechanised puppets. More, in fact, than the 
makers have admitted to. Last time, many 
effects technicians handed in their 
resignations to the Academy in protest. 

Wonder if anything’II happen this time —| 
doubt it! But just for the record, | thought E.7. 


Chris Lambert plays the lead in ‘Greystoke, The Legend of Tarzan, Lord of the Apes’. Photo: 


1983, Warner Brothers. 
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should have got Best Actor (Henry Thomas — 
who was only ten or so when he made the film, 
something most people overlook), Best 
Director (with reservations for Ridley Scott) 
and Best Screenplay. 

Now for the top story of this column. The 
threatened Screen Actor's Guild strike in 
America has thrown every one with a film 
project in the works into a tizzy. It seems that 
there is a possibility that the Guild will call a 
strike when their current contract runs out this 
July. Many projects have been rushed before 
the cameras in an effort to complete before the 
July deadline shuts them down. Whatever 
you've read in other publications, forget. This is 
the definitive list of fantasy film projects in front 
of the cameras this Summer. 

John Carpenter's movie from the Stephen 
King novel Firestarter has been shelved. 
Universal felt the budget was too high. The 
other John Carpenter film, based on Eric Van 
Lustbader’s best seller The Ninja, has similarly 
been put on hold, though the project has not 
yet been cancelled. Now Carpenter is into 
another Stephen King story, his latest, entitled 
Christine. The tale concerns a possessed car 
That's about all | have till | get achance to see 
the novel. 

Michael Douglas is producing an SF 
number called Starman. Tony Scott directs, no 
star is announced at this time, though Douglas 
was keen to sign Mel Gibson 

David Newman (of Superman's David and 
Leslie Newman team) is working on a re-write 
of the long-mooted Sheena, Queen of the 
Jungle movie, based on the famous Fiction 
House comic book character. Surprised this 
one is still on ‘Go’ considering the dismal 
failure of Bo Derek's Tarzan caper. 

David Cronenberg |s still plugging away on 
another King tale, The Dead Zone, in his native 


Canada, while Dino De Laurentiis is 
underwriting Amityville 3D. 

Also in 3D is an invisible man picture, 7he 
Man Who Wasn't There. Bruce Malmuth 
directs star Steve Gutenberg in a Frank 
Mancuso production 

Meanwhile the notorious title-changer, 


George Lucas, has announced the second 
Raiders film as /ndiana Jones and the Temple 
of Death. |\'d wait till | saw the posters before 
believing that one, if ! were you. Couple of 
things are certain... Harrison Ford stars and 
Spielberg directs. 

The film version of Frank Herbert's classic 
novel Dune, began shooting on March 30 this 
year. Budgeted at a staggering 
40-50 000 000 dollars, the movie comes 
under the E/ephant Man 
director/photographer team of David Lynch 
and Freddie Frances. Kyle MacLachlin is cast 
in the lead role 

Faye Dunaway is rumoured to have joined 
the cast of Supergirl, currently in production at 
Britain's Pinewood Studios. If this 1s true it is 
likely that Miss Dunaway will be playing the 
part of Supergirl’s real mother. 

These fantasy movies account for about a 
third of all the films that have to be completed 
before July if they are to avoid the threatened 
Actors’ strike. If the strike goes ahead, there 

will be many casualties, casualties that the film 
industry can ill-afford. Let's hope that any 
differences can be settled without resorting to 
strike action, a move that would be tragic for 
the movie business as a whole. One ray of hope 
is that any production shooting outside the US 
will be exempt from the Guild’s rulings. 

While we're all waiting for the outcome of 
this, have a good Summer. See you next time. * 
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A dramatic scene from Michael Mann’‘s new gothic horror production, The Keep’. Photo: © 
1983, UIP. 


IS ANYONE OUT THERE? 


BY DR JK DAVIS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER’S ASTRONOMY DEPARTMENT 


cowards the end of last year, the US 
clic decided to provide funds to 
search, using powerful radio telescopes, more 
than 100 nearby stars for evidence of in- 
telligent life. At Stamford University, new radio 
receivers, capable of receiving on 100 different 
frequencies simultaneously, are in the final 
stage of development. Closer to home, Steven 
Spielberg's blockbuster £.7., has recently been 
filling cinemas all over Britain and more and 
more people are looking up at the stars and 
asking, ‘is there anyone out there?’ 

Although extra-terrestrial civilisations have 
been the stock-in-trade of science fiction 
writers for decades, it is only since the 1960s 
that scientists have begun to debate seriously 
the likelihood of life existing on other planets. 
The first attempt at communication with extra- 
terrestrial intelligence, initially abbreviated to 
CETI, was carried out by Dr Franke Drake in the 
now classic Project Ozma. Using the 27 metre 
(87 ft) radio telescope at Greenbank, Virginia, 
Project Ozma spent about 200 hours listening 
in to Tau Ceti and Epsilon Eridani, two nearby 
stars similar to the Sun. No signals attributable 
to extra-terrestrials were detected, although 
Earth-based interference caused a few false 
alarms. 

Since Project Ozma, about two dozen 
searches have been carried out by different 
groups around the world. Each group has used 
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different techniques, listened to different stars 
and so far have all met with no success. This 
does not, however, rule out the possibility of a 
future programme having better luck; after all, 
when searching for a needle in a haystack it is 
perhaps unreasonable to expect to find it in the 
first few handfuls. 

If mankind is to carry out a successful SETI 
(Search for Extra-Terrestrial Intelligence) pro- 
gramme, a clear understanding of the size of 
the task is essential or, to put it another way, 


how big is the haystack? How can we even 
begin to calculate the number of civilisations in 
the galaxy? 

Various attempts have been made to esti- 
mate the frequency of extra-terrestrial civi- 
lisations; one of the first, and probably still the 
best, is the one devised by Frank Drake, leader 
of the Ozma project. Drake wrote down this 
famous expression: 

N=R,xXf,xN xF,xfxfxL 

The Drake equation is simply a mathemat- 
ical way of writing down the common sense 
approach to finding the number of com- 
municating civilisations in the galaxy, a 
number usually written as N. The equation tells 
us that n equals the rate of star formation, 
multiplied by the fraction of those stars with 
planets and the number of Earth-like planets in 
each solar system. This number is then 
multiplied by the fraction of those planets on 


Above, if we ever make contact with an alien 
civilisation will they be hostile or friendly, like 
Steven Spielberg’s ethereal creation from 
CE3K? Photo: © 1978 Columbia Pictures. 
Above left, the planet Jupiter from Voyager | 
emphasises the presence of organic 
molecules in the atmosphere. Right, British 
Aerospace’s Space Telescope is due to be 
placed in orbit later this year — maybe this will 
detect extra Solar planets... Photos: © NASA 
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which life develops, the fraction which evolve 
intelligence and the fraction of those planets 
on which a communicating technology de- 
velops. The final part of the Drake equation isL, 
the lifetime of each communicating society In 
years. By making estimates, often little more 
than educated guesses, of each of these 
factors, a reasonable idea of N can be found. 
Once the number of societies in our galaxy Is 
known, it is a simple matter to calculate how 
far away the nearest communicating cCivi- 
lisation Is likely to be. 

What values are best for these factors? 
Firstly, R,, rate of star formation, is fairly well 
known for our galaxy. At present, about ten 
stars form each year from clouds of interstellar 
gas and dust, such as the Orion Nebula. The 
value of R, then, is equal to 10. What 
percentage of these stars have planets, the 
factor f,? Modern studies of star formations 
suggest that planets are formed more often 
than not, especially in the case of single stars 
such as the Sun. Since many stars exist in 
binary systems, /e, they are double stars, where 
conditions may not be so favourable, one in ten 
is a reasonable estimate for the fraction oi 
stars with planets. How many planets in each 
of these solar systems will be suitable for life to 
develop? In our Solar System, we know of one 
such planet, Earth, with Mars and possibly 
Venus, or Jupiter's, atmosphere coming quite 
close to making it two. One suitable planet per 
solar system is probably a good average value 
for N,, the number of suitable planets per star 

Now things begin to get more difficult for 
who can say what fraction (f,) of these suitable 
planets will develop life? Life has certainly 
developed here on Earth, but is this due to a 
remote chance, or to the inevitability of 
biological processes? Since we have no 
reason to believe Earth has any special place in 


the Universe, a statement one astronomer 
called the ‘principle of mediocrity’, we may 
assume life develops wherever it can and set f 
equal to one. Similarly, taking planet Earth as 
an example, we believe that intelligence will 
develop almost anywhere life evolves. This is 
because intelligence seems to be a survival 
factor; that is, intelligent species are better 
able to adapt to their environment. Ultimately, 
an intelligent species can change its environ- 
ment to suit itself, a process already begun on 
Earth. However, remembering that dinosaurs 
dominated the Earth for 100 million years, and 
yet most had brains the size of peas, we cannot 
assume the development of intelligence is 
automatic so let us set f,, the fraction of planets 
with intelligence, equal to 0.1, equivalent to 
10% 


Evolving civilisations 

How many intelligent species will bother to 
develop civilisation, technology and the sci- 
ence of astronomy? We cannot imagine life 
without technology; tools of some form or 
another have existed since the dawn of 
humanity. Today’s tools, computers and rob- 
ots, are more complex than simple levers and 
stone clubs, but they are tools nonetheless. Yet 
the development of tools is not inevitable 
Evidence 1s mounting that whales and 
dolphins have considerable intelligence and 
have developed the ability to communicate 
with each other, yet, because of the nature of 
their bodies, they are unlikely ever to produce a 
computer, or a radio telescope. Once again, let 
us choose 1/10th for f,, the fraction of 
civilisations which are able to communicate 
across interstellar space 

Uncertain as most of the previous values 
are, the last term in our expression is the most 
problematical, for L is the lifetime of each 


communicating society. On Earth, the capabili- 
ty of interstellar communication was de- 
veloped simultaneously with the technology 
for mutual annihilation and, so far at least, 
human civilisation has survived at least 35 
years. So, 30 years seems to be the lower limit 
for L, but what is the upper limit? How long 
could our society last? In principle, we could 
survive at least until the Sun enters its red giant 
phase, about five billion years from now, but by 
then, human society — indeed, human beings — 
will probably have changed beyond recog- 
nition. A value of one million years seems a 
nice round number, although it might prove to 
be far too low. 

Putting all these numbers back into the 
original equation, we have: 


N=10.% 0.1% 1&1 K:011 KO.1 EL 
or: N=.01xL 


If we choose 30 years for the average 
lifetime of a civilisation, N works out to be 0.3. 
In other words, there are only a very few 
civilisations existing at present; indeed, we 
may be unique in the galaxy. On the other 
hand, if each civilisation lasts for a million 
years, there are about 10 O00 civilisations in 
our galaxy right now. This means the nearest 
civilisation is probably about 1000 light years 
away. Of course, the longer each civilisation 
lasts, the closer the nearest is likely to be. 
Some estimates of N are as high as 
100 000 000, placing the nearest civilisation 
within ten light years, although this figure is 
probably a little too optimistic. 

It should be possible to detect advanced 
civilisations, even at great distances, but 
before we attempt such a task, the reasons for 
such an effort should be considered. Any 
search for extra-terrestrials will certainly be 
expensive, but will it be value for money? 


The Mark | radio telescope dish at Jodrell Bank — will this be receiving messages from an alien culture one day? Photo: Mat Irvine 
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